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The American Mining Congress 


The American Mining Congress is a voluntary association supported by 
the dues and fees of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest development 
and use of our mineral resources. 

Third—The stimulation of investment in practical mining operations by 
showing that mining is a legitimate business when intelligently conducted. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried 
on under like conditions. : 

Fifth—Such federal co-operation through research and investigation as 
will furnish the basis for intelligent state legislation, and will solve those 
problems of economical production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to an increase in mineral production. 

Sixth—The improvement of the economic conditions underlying the coal 
mining industry. 

If you are interested in this work, now is the time to help; 
do not wait until those who are now carrying the burden have 
become discouraged. 

The appended application blank will show the way. Come in 


and bring the neighbor who should join this movement. Mail 
application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I hereby make application for membership in THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS and agree, if accepted, to abide by the By-Laws, Rules and Regulations of 
said organization and to pay the dues required by same. 


Occupation 
P. O. Address 


Recommended by 
MEMBERSHIP FEE, $15.00 ANNUAL DUES, $10.00 
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To the Members of the American Mining Congress: 


Do you know that you are the owners and pub- 
lishers of the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL? 
We trust you will realize the responsibility of this 
ownership and that you will lend your active 
assistance in making the Journal a greater success. 


Real mining men should be active members. 
An application blank will be found on another 
page of this issue. 


Associate memberships are designed for those 
not actively interested in mining, but who are 
willing to assist a state Chapter of the Mining 
Congress in helping to develop the Mining industry 
within the State. All memberships include sub- 
scription to the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL. 


Every member of the Mining Congress should 
undertake to send in at least one application each 
month. Will you help by having the following 
blank filled in and mail to this office? 


SUBSCRIPTION AND APPLICATION FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


I hereby make application for Associate Membership in THE AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS, and agree, if accepted, to abide by the By-Laws, Rules and 
Regulations of said organization and to pay the dues required by same. Herewith 
find $1.00 fee and $2.00 dues for one year, including subscription to the Mining 
Congress Journal ($1.00 of which is designated as subscription to Journal). 


Occupation 


P. O. Address 
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PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


Selling Agents of the 
Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Co. 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. 
Detroit Copper Mining Co., of Arizona 
Moctezuma Copper Co. 


Electrolytic Copper, Wire Bars, Plates, Ingots 
and Cathodes and P. D. Co. Casting Copper 


Cor. Cliff and John Streets 
NEW YORK 


EDMUND B. KIRBY 
Mining Engineer and Metallurgist 
918 Security Bldg., St. Louis 


Specialty: The expert examination of mines and 
metallurgical enterprises. 


ELI T. CONNER 
Mining Engineer 
Specialty: Managerial Consultation on Coal Mining 


28 Liberty Street 


Cable Address, ‘“‘Consultoil” Code, Bedford McNei}] 


THE 
ASSOCIATED GEOLOGICAL 
ENGINEERS 


F. G. CLAPP and M. L. FULLER 
Managing Engineers 


Examinations and Reports on 
Mineral Properties 
Specialists in Oil and Gas Problems 


120 YEW YORK CITY 
Herbert Goodall Archie J. Goodall 


GOODALL BROS., and Metal. urgists 
Smelter Shipments Check Controls a Specialty 
38 South Main Genes. SELENA, MONTANA 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemist s 


Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control Work 


H. N. LAWRIE 
Consulting Mining Geologist 
526 Yeon Building 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PORTLAND OREGON 


Mining Engineer 
Designing and > Copper Leaching 


Plants a Specialt 
MAXVILLE MONTANA 


SAM’L A. TAYLOR, C. E. 

M. Am. Soc. C. E. M. Am. Inst. M. E. 
Consulting, Civil and Mining Engineer 
506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


Cable Address 
“*Macepayne” New York 


HENRY MACE PAYNE 
Consulting Mining Engineer 


Usual Codes 


Woolworth Building NEW YORK 


WM. GRIFFITH 
Mining Engineer, Geologist 
COAL EXCHANGE, SCRANTON, PA. 


Specialty—COAL. Careful Reports, Estimates, etc 
Interviews by appointment, New York or Philadelphia 


RUHL & SHANKLIN 
Mining Engineers 


JOPLIN MISSOURI 


HARRIS-STEVENS COMPANY 
Engineers, Designers, Manufacturers, Modern Mine Cars 
First Nationa ]Bark Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 


Professional 
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in the 
Mining Congress Journal 
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Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


MINING MEN OF COUNTRY EXPRESS OPINIONS 
ON FOSTER BILL 


Few Seem to Like the Bill, but Lack of Constructive Criticism is Noted—Some 
Favor Temporary Locations—Many Want Apex Law to Go—Revision 
of Law Live Topic in Washington 


So far as Washington is concerned the matter 
of revising the mining laws continues to be of the 
greatest interest among a large number of mining 
bills which are before Congress. 

The majority of the members of the Committee 
on Mines and Mining of the House are very set 
in their opinion that the mining laws can be 
revised without the intervention of a commission. 

Dr. Martin D. Foster, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, has drafted a bill which he thinks should 
be the foundation for the new mining code. He 
announces that he is not wedded to any provision 
of the bill, and is perfectly willing to have it 
amended and changed so as to increase its 
efficiency. 

Copies of the bill have been circulated widely 
and a great many letters are being received from 
mining sections of the country commenting on 
and criticising the bill. 

Extracts from some of the letters received by 
Representative Taylor, of Colorado, follow: 


THINKS BILL A JOKE 


John A. Ewing, Attorney-at-Law, Denver, 
Colo. The bill is so impossible that one does 
not know where to begin to criticize it. I hope 
the Congress of the United States has better 
sense than to open up the entire subject anew 
by any bill, let alone one like the one proposed. 
I am strongly of the opinion that, while our 
present mining law is far from perfect, and 
while it is impossible to have a perfect one, 
and while I am heartily in favor of any 
amendment which upon full consideration wil] 
be of advantage, I am always afraid of new 
laws on the subject for fear they are worse 
than the old. The great difficulty about this 
whole matter is that you have had a great 
many people, mostly mining engineers, who 


object to the law as it is, because they prob- 
ably got “stung” sometime or other. While 
[ am not averse to any improvement of the 
law that can be made, I have never been en- 
lightened by anybody as to what would be an 
improvement upon our present law. I am 
speaking now, and confining myself to purely 
metalliferous mines, I will speak later of oil 
placers. The theory of our mining laws is 
that the vein is the principal thing and that 
that is what the prospector seeks and when I 
say “vein” it includes all forms of deposits 
which are defined in our present law. There is 
only one other way in which mines could 
be acquired on the public domain and that 
would be by granting so much land regardless 
of what is in it, or the course or direction of 
any vein or veins, and regardless of whether 
or not it were substantially flat deposits which 
you hear of (but which I have never seen) or 
vertical veins which, in their downward course, 
go far in a horizontal way from the point near- 
est the surface. I could cite you hundreds of 
instances where the people would be dissatis- 
fied with a law of that kind, just as you 
find them dissatisfied with our present law. 
The great trouble is that nature did not place 
its mineral deposits in the earth in the proper 
manner to suit most of the parties complaining, 
and when you trace the complaints to their 
original source, I think you will find that most 
of them are made because nature did not fix 
matters to suit the parties complaining. I 
don’t believe that there is such a general de- 
mand for an amendment to the mining laws as’ 
would appear from the reports that you send 
me. The bill which you sent me as drawn, 
I regard as a joke. If it were drawn by emi- 
nent mining lawyers, God help the mining 
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lawyers, who are not eminent. I don’t want 
you to understand or to think that I am taking 
a broadside shot at the proposed law, but I 
want to say that I have thought of it a great 
deal more than most people have—in fact, I 
have been close up against it for more than 
thirty years, and have had occasion to find a 
great many things that I would have liked to 
change for certain particular cases; then in a 
few years I have come across situations where, 
had the law been changed, I would have liked 
to change it back—and so you will find it con- 
tinually. There are some rather laughable 
things in the Foster Bill, and it seems to have 
been drawn and seems to be pushed by persons 
who have a mania for legislation, regardless 
of what it consists of. 


APPROVES THE BILL 


S. J. De Lan, Attorney-at-Law, Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. I heartily approve the bill. 
Particularly that part allowing a temporary 
location; and also, the limitation of the num- 
ber of mining claims that a locator can acquire. 
The first, because it is so very seldom that we 
find outcroppings on the surface of the 
ground; and the amended law will allow a 
prospector to develop for mineral if the indi- 
cations in the locality appeal to his experi- 
ence and judgment. I won a case in the 
Interior Department once, in which the con- 
testant averred that my client had not made a 
discovery of ore in place by stating in my 
brief that. “Nature did not open its bosom to 
throw paying ore at the feet of the prospec- 
tor;” but, he judges from indications to ex- 
pend labor, time and means to make a mineral 
discovery. In regard to the limitation of the 
number of claims the locator can acquire; it 
is an amendment that has long been needed 
to keep the public domain from being acquired 
for speculative purposes, or moneyed men 
from grabbing all of the promising mining 
land in any given locality. 
western slope, individuals and companies are 
locating miles upon miles of land presumed 
to contain oil simply on indications without 
any discovery of oil, but only to monopolize 
the land in case developments should prove 
them to be valuable for oil. I have had con- 
siderable experience in mining law, and also 
in practical and scientific mining as the en- 
closed endorsements, that I have received for 
the position of Commissioner of Mines in 
1883, shows. Had the office been created I 
would have received the appointment, and I 
think that under these circumstances my opin- 
ion relative to Mr. Foster’s bill should have 
a modicum weight, at least. 


AFRAID OF THE BILL 


George E. Collins, Mining Engineer, Den- 
ver, Colo. You should not receive the im- 
pression that our committee is opposed to a 
revision of the mining law; on the contrary, a 
majority of us favor it. It is merely that all 


Even now, in the . 
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the committee, without exception, feel that 
H. R. 12275 is absolutely hopeless as the foun- 
dation for a workable and satisfactory meas- 
ure. It is too complicated and too contradic- 
tory, and would not work in practice if it were 
passed. It is not, however, correct that min- 
ing men in this State are, or ever were, a unit 
in bitterly denouncing the present “obsolete 
laws.” I should say that an overwhelming 
majority of mining engineers, a small majority 
of mine operators, and a large minority of 
mining lawyers, favor revision; but other 
people in the mining camps are generally in- 
different. H. R. 12275 is a good example of 
the kind of legislation we were afraid of. 


NO HOPE FOR POOR MAN 


L. A. Pease, of Battle Creek, Colo., No law 
should be enacted until a competent commis- 
sion shall have visited a very large share of 
the mining districts, some of every character, . 
and personally get the ideas and opinions of 
miners and prospectors, noted and tabulated 
them as to their real volume and value and 
framed up their conclusions therefrom. The 
apex principle should be retained under modi- 
fications to conform to supreme court deci- 
sions, practices in locating and patenting, and 
to avoid overlaps and conflicts, to apply to 
fissure deposits. The nominated “square 
claim” of the new proposed enactment should 
be made to apply to blanket formations like 
Leadville, body deposits like the Morenci- 
Clifton and other coppers and the infiltrated 
deposits like some Nevada and Idaho fields. 
As a limit to what any person might take up, 
the homestead acreage (160) should govern 
instead of the smaller acreage proposed, and 
shapes as free as the homestead shapes al- 
lowed. Necessity of discovery discarded to 
avoid perjury practices and to be practical. 
The $500 improvements and purchase prices 
retained to secure patent. Make placer claims 
unforfeitable after patent except absolute 
fraud be shown and proven within two years 
after date of patent. Mark claim boundaries 
well, and locations ‘have filed in U. S. Land 
Office of the district. Abolish tunnel site 
claims. Whatever you do get all you can for 
the prospector and ore prover. H. R. 12275, 
as printed, deprives the poor man of practically 
all the old law gives him hope for, and leaves 
him nothing. It also implies a determination 
to mine out and exhaust our mineral deposits 
as rapidly as possible for the benefit of such 
as already have financial competence. 


LIKES THE BILL 


J. E. Simonson, Lawyer, Denver, Colo. I 
am heartily in favor of the bill if I understand 
it right. I have lost considerable money on 
this apex question. 


WOULD KILL BILL 


William Rathmell, Secretary of the Ouray 
Commercial Club, Ouray, Colo. Our work 
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has been largely an examination of the bill, and 
in addition we have consulted the mining men 
of this section relative to the effect it would 
have upon mining; from this we believe that 
the operation of the bill applied to actual 
mining would retard development, increase 
litigation and throw the mining world into a 
chaotic condition from which it would not re- 
cover in a decade. We feel that this bill 
should be killed and that anything that you can 
do to this end could be greatly appreciated. 


LIKES PRESENT LAW 


George C. Manly, Attorney and Counselor, 
Denver, Colo. The Press announces that Mr. 
Foster’s bill for the investigation and codifica- 
tion of the mining law is now before the com- 
mittee, and that many members are in favor 
of repealing the apex law. To my mind, this 
would be a grave mistake. Our mining code 
was framed many years ago, based upon the 
experience of California and Nevada miners, 
and it is a logical thing that the man who has 
the vein on the apex should be allowed to 
follow it throughout its entire depth, even if 
it departs from its side lines*in its downward 
course. I am well aware of the fact that 
men who have never been practical miners; or 
who have never practiced law in mining com- 
munities, think that it would be much simpler 
to have a man’s mineral rights determined ex- 
clusively by his side lines and side lines ex- 
tended down vertically. The only way to dis- 
cover or to work mineral deposits is to have 
your development and mine workings follow 
the ore wherever it may go. The moment you 
start a vertical shaft where your veins are 
pitching, or where you start a blind tunnel 
looking for a vein at great depth which was 
apparent upon the surface, you are in grave 
danger of being lost underground, also in 
danger of losing an ore body which has 
developed some change or pitch or strike, or 
which has been got out of place by some fault 
or displacement. The logical thing in prac- 
tice, therefore, is to follow your ore and it is 
much more equitable to give it to the man 
who discovered it and is following it than 
to give some purely legal right to some adjoin- 
ing property owner who will be under great 
disadvantage in attempting to fix the actual 
locus of the mineral deposits at some great 
depth. Moreover, the fact that Colorado and 
other States have amended the location law 
so that a greater width of claims is now ob- 
tainable, mitigates and minimizes the future 
occurrence of apex questions so far as future 
locations are concerned. The larger the terri- 
tory of the claim the less likely there is to 
be an apex question involved. I believe that 
an analysis of most of the apex litigatioyg will 
show that the controversies have arisen over 
a peculiar condition of facts rather than from 
any obscurity in the construction and inter- 
pretation of the law. I think that the practical 
situation underground in following a vein and 


the experience as to apex litigation, all point 
toward the proper retention of the present 
system. 


THINKS APEX LAW ALL RIGHT 


Murray Lee, Wheatridge, Colo. I think the 
stagnation in mining during the past ten years 
was due entirely to the financial depression 
existing over the entire United States and not 
to glaring defects in our mining laws, as many 
contend. The revival in the past year proves 
my contention. The present mining laws are 
the outgrowth of many years of experience and 
it always seemed to me they fit the ground 
pretty closely. I think the Foster bill in par- 
ticular, and some other attempts to amend 
the mining laws are utterly impossible. In 
short this is not the time to do the work. 
There are too many sinister influences at work 
against the West. Put it off a few years until 
the situation clears. It is my opinion after a 
quiet canvas of my mining acquaintances, that 
the mining men of the West do not want the 
laws revised at this time. I would like to call 
your attention to an article published in Mining 
Science about April, 1913, bearing on the apex 
law. This author examined all the cases of 
mining litigation on record in the files of 
Robert S. Morrison, the mining attorney of 
Denver, with the idea of separating the strictly 
apex cases. It was found that out of over 
5,000 cases of mining litigation occurring be- 
tween the dates of the inception of mining in 
the West and the end of December, 1912, only 
115 or 1.7 per cent of the total had their be- 
ginning in disputes arising over the apex law. 
We frequently hear the assertion made that 
99 per cent of all mining litigation comes from 
the apex law, but the cold facts completely 
reverse the assertion. 


WOULD HAMPER PROSPECTING 


Fred J. McNair, Mining Engineer, Leadville, 
Colo. I favor temporary locations, provided 
the prospector can be confined in his perma- 
nent location to ‘the -territory included in 
his temporary location with the addition of 
such of the public domain as may be at that 
time open to location. As I read the bill 
now he has a right to make a temporary loca- 
tion and after discovery he can swing his 
claim along the vein and lap over other 
temporary locations. This will have the ef- 
fect of preventing prospecting anywhere 
within a radius of approximately half a mile 
of any temporary location, and is bad for 
the mining industry. What is the matter 
with cutting out the apex rights altogether? 
You know that they have always been a 
fertile source of litigation with the result 
that the most successful liar wins. Then 
there is another serious objection and that 
is that any new laws now passed and any 
such wholesale revision of the mining laws as 
is hereby undertaken must necessarily lead 
to a rehash of all the mining decisions to 
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date so that for the next 10 or 20 years no 
locator will know exactly what his rights are 
under the law. 


CONDEMNS APEX LAW 


James F. Burns, of Colorado Springs, Colo. 
I am: greatly interested in the bill which is 
now before Congress for the amendment of 
the apex law. I have run up against this 
law so much in my many investments in the 
Cripple Creek District and have spent many 
thousands of dollars in defending my titles, 
that I can appreciate the need to have very 
complete information 'to place before the com- 
mittee that has the bill in charge, and in 
this connection it has occurred to me that 


it would be well for your secretary to collect . 


full data in regard to the conditions which 
operated in the notable case of the Booth 
Reorganized Mining Company, of Goldfield, 
Nevada. This case did not come to trial 
so that I have not the necessary information 
in my office or I would send it to you. In 
a general way, I would say that the ore- 
bearing zone in this district is apparently 
somewhat in the shape of a bowl, and for the 
sake of illustration I would state that on 
the western rim of the bowl very rich ore 
was encountered in very deep and expensive 
workings on two or three different properties. 
This was followed down to considerable depth 
outside of the lines of the original claims, 
but still within the rights of other claims be- 
longing to the discovering companies. About 
this time, the Booth Company, with two or 
three so far valueless claims on the northerly 
rim, in which no ore had been discovered nor 
any appreciable amount of work done, found 
that this rim apexed through both end lines 
of their property and at once commenced 
suit for extralateral rights which, owing to 
the peculiarly flat nature of the vein or con- 
tact (bowl-shaped as above stated) carried 
their apex claims an enormous distance in a 
southerly direction across‘the camp. These 
suits were in several cases compromised and 
in others are still pending, whereby this pre- 
viously insignificant company became a very 
important factor in the camp and obtained 
large grants of stock and money from the 
various companies to the south of them on 
the theory of extralateral rights, and it is 
safe to say that this company is going to 
make still further claims along this line. I 
do not pretend to place this case before you 
exactly as it occurred, but as near as I can 
from the data which I have received. Owing 
to a lack of exploration work and possibly 
that the before mentioned rim of the bowl 
or apex of the vein does not show at the 
surface towards the east and south, it is 
not possible to be positive as to this bowl- 
shaped theory, but even if it is but a theoret- 
ical case, it is a perfectly possible one and 
may turn out to be a fact. Then the 
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question arises'in my mind, if the apex law 
is to be sustained, what would be the rights 
of holders of claims on the southerly rim 
who expose the apex on their properties? It 
is fair to assume that the same rules would 
govern and in that case, you are.face to face 
with this—that the vein had two apexes; that 
is to say, the northerly end and the southerly 
end, and it may indeed be safely said that 
it had four apexes because there would be the 
westerly and the easterly apexes. In fact, 
if I have stated this case correctly, it shows 
the utter foolishness of the apex law as en- 
deavoring to be made to apply to all vary- 
ing conditions of ore deposits. 


A VITAL QUESTION 


William B. Phillips, President of the Colo- 
rado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. The en- 
tire West, and Colorado especially, is con- 
cerned in this matter. It is one of vital in- 
terest to the development of the mining re- 
sources of the West. 


FOLLOW MEXICAN LAW 


Horace E. Lunt, Mining Engineer, of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. It seems to me that if 
Congress is not willing to take expert advice 
on this subject, it would be much better to 
get either the old Mexican law, or one of 
the Canadian laws, and frame a bill along 
those lines. Dr. Foster’s bill, while it abol- 
ishes the prerequisite discovery before a loca- 
tion can be considered valid, does not abilish 
extralateral rights, but on the contrary, 
clothes this right with new and confusing 
features which would undoubtedly open up a 
limitless field for litigation. His idea of two 
different sizes of claims and of the re-location 
of claims after discovery is made, seem to me 
far from clear, and I do not see how the 
locator would be protected from anyone 
else who desired to come in and locate an- 
other claim in close proximity to him before 
he had determined the final boundaries of 
this orignial location. 


TOO MUCH RED TAPE 


L. W. Scovel, Telluride, Colo. I must 
say as an old prospector, miner and mill man 
of nearly 40 years of practical experience, 
I do not approve of it in general. First, there 
is too much red tape about it. Second, it 
will retard development of our mineral re- 
sources, because it limits a person to five 
locations. Third, there is only about one in 
500 men that has the good judgment of what 
will make a good paying mine even after 
100 feet of development work, and it is the 
severest and hardest labor a man ever 
performed. 


(Continued on page 299) 
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SUNDRY CIVIL BILL INCREASES APPROPRIATION 
FOR BUREAU OF MINES $207,705 


Makes Total for Bureau Close to $1,000,000—Action Marks Recognition, Maty 
Think, of Need of Mining Industry for More Government Aid—Qne;:- 
Important Item Dropped—Experiment Stations Provided for ; 


An increase of $207,705 in the appropriation 
for the Bureau of Mines is contained in the 
sundry civil bill, which was repoted to the House 
latelast month. This rather generous treatment 
of the Bureau of Mines, while 1t is somewhat less 
than the estimate, is regarded by close observers 
as the beginning of increased appropriations for 
mining work, for which the Mining Congress has 
been working. 

If all of the items are retained in the course of 
the bill through Congress, the Bureau of Mines 
will have an appropriation for the coming year 
of almost $1,000,000. 

The appropriation committee struck from the 
estimate one item, which, while comparatively 
small, isa very necessary one. The Bureau askes 
for $26,055 for repairs to old mine rescue cars. 
Discarded Pullman cars were purchased for mine 
rescue work six years ago. They were not in 
the best condition at that time. As the cars 
are used almost constantly they are now in very 
bad shape. A number of railroads are refusing 
to carry them on their passenger trains as their 
inspectors declare that they are a source of danger. 
The fact that they have to be moved on freight 
trains seriously hampers mine rescue work. 
When an accident has taken place in a mine it is 
very necessary to get these cars to the nearest 
station at the earliest possible moment. It is 
hoped, however, that the item may be restored 
on the floor of the House or Senate. 

The House bill carries items for the Bureau 
of Mines as follows: general expense, $70,000; 
mine accidents, $347,000; testing fuels, $135,000; 
mineral mining, $100, 000; petroleum and natural 
gas, $70,000; mining experiment stations $75,000; 
moving Pittsburgh station, $42,700; care and 
maintenance new Pittsburgh building, $14,305; 
purchase three new mine rescue cars, $53,000; 
equipment three new mine rescue cars, $13,500; 
operating three new mine rescue cars, $35,000; 
mine inspector for Alaska, $3000; mine inspector 
for Alaska per diem, $2,500; clerk to mine in- 
spector for Alaska, $1,500; books and publica- 
tions $1,500; mine rescue car sidings, $1,000. 


SURVEY GETS NO INCREASE 

Practically no increases in the appropriation 
for the Geological Survey are contained in the 
Sundry Civil Bill. The bill, itself, carries $100,- 
000 less than last year’s appropriation, but this 
is due to the fact that this $100,000 was carried 
earlier as an emergency appropriation and al- 
ready has been turned over to the Survey for 
its Alaskan work. The bill carries an appropria- 


tion of $35,000 for the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, which is to be turned over to the Survey 
to enable it to make special topographical surveys 
of certain areas to be selected by the War 
Department. In -addition the.’Survey is to 
secure such additional topographical data as the 
War Department may request. 

George Otis Smith, Director of the Geological 
Survey, appeared before the House Committee 
on Appropriations and advocated that this 
amount be allowed for work in the unmapped 
coasts and boundary line portion of the United 
States. There are 13,000 miles of the coasts and 
boundaries of the United States which are un- 
mapped. The War Department is anxious to 
have a strip twenty miles wide in these areas care- 


fully mapped. The advisory board of engineers 


recently called attention to this very essential 
step necessary to military defense. The un- 
mapped area on the coasts and boundary lines 
amount to 260,000 square miles. 

The War Department has indicated that 
priority would be given to the mapping of the 
entrance of Chesapeake Bay. Just as soon as 
the money is available the Survey, will push this 
work energetically. 

An effort was made in 1912 to appro- 
priation for this work, but at that time it-was not 
considered favorably. With the emphasis that 
has been placed on the desirability of being pre- 
pared for defense there perhaps will be no opposi- 
tion to the granting of this additional money. 

Since 1905 there has been active cooperation 
between the War Department and the Survey. 
A great deal of confidential topographical infor- 
mation, which does not appear on the public 
maps, has been furnished the War Department 
since that time. 


NOT GOOD POLICY TO ACCEPT 
A LEASING BILL, SAYS MUDD 
Seeley W. Mudd discusses his views on the 
leasing bills as follows: 

“I discussed your editorial with regard to 
‘Leasing Bills’ in the current issue of the 
Concress JourNAL, in San Franciscoa 
day or two ago with four or five prominent 
mining operators there and their feeling was 
that it did not seem good policy to accept a 
leasing bill. They feel that justice is in the 
other direction and that the effort should be 
continued to get a proper revision of the min- 
ing law, but not to favor leasing. I concur 
in this idea.” 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


Photo by Harris & Ewing. 
GEO. S. RICE, 
Chief Mining Engineer, Bureau of Mines. 


George S. Rice was born in Claremont, N. H. 
His first schooling was obtained in the private 
and public schools in New York City. His 
higher education was received at the School of 
Mines of the Columbia University, from which 
institution he was graduated in 1887. Following 
the completion of his studies Mr. Rice entered 
the service of Osgood Companies now part of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. He spent three years 
in the service of these companies and then was 
transferred to the allied Whitebreast Fuel Co., 
with which concern he spent five years at 
Ottumwa, Iowa. In 1897, his headquarters were 
transferred to Chicago and later he was also 
made Chief Mining Engineer and General Super- 
intendent for the Cardiff Coal Company, and 
the Shoal Creek Company. 

_In 1900 Mr. Rice entered general consultation 
work. He did important work for the fertilizer 
department of Armour & Co. in the phosphate 
districts of Florida and Tennessee. He made 
reports on the coal properties along the Santa Fe 
system and other large interests, and he entered 


into mining operations of lead and zinc deposits 
of Wisconsin and of the Joplin District while 
engaged in private practice. 

n 1908 he was selected by Dr. Joseph A, 
Holmes at the beginning of the Federal govern- 
ment’s investigations to accompany him on a 
trip to Europe to see the European methods of 
preventing mine accidents and explosions for the 
technological branch of the Geological Survey. 
On this trip, England, France, Belgium and 
Germany were visited. In 1911 Mr. Rice con- 
ducted a party of Mining Engineers on a similar 
trip through Europe. One of the questions which 
received particular attention on this trip was the 
hydraulic sand filling of mine workings to obtain 
greater percentage of coal recovery and decrease 
the hazard of mine fires and explosions. 

With the creation of the Bureau of Mines, Mr. 
Rice was made senior Engineer and later chief 
Mining Engineer. His specialty since then has 
been the investigation of mine explosions. He 
opened the experiment mine at Bruceton near 
Pittsburgh and conducted explosion experiments 
there on a large scale. These experiments un- 
questionably put the United States ahead of all 
other countries in this class of investigations. 
In 1912 under the auspices of this government he 
was instrumental in organizing an international 
Mine Experiment Station conference, the first 
meeting of which was held in Pittsburgh and was 
attended by the directors or representatives of 
the testing stations of Germany, Austria, France, 
Belgium, Russia and Great Britain. The next 
meeting was to have been held in London the 
summer of 1914 but like many other international 
scientific associations was abruptly stopped by 
war. In the course of these experiments, Mr. 
Rice invented certain types of barriers, for stop- 
ping or checking explosions. He is the author 
of a large number of bulletins issued by the 
Bureau of Mines and many articles which have 
appeared in the scientific press. 

Mr. Rice is also the inventor of a portable 
mine safety cage. This cage is collapsible and 
can be carried on a railway car. It has been 
used to great advantage following explosion in 
mines. This was particularly the case in the 
Banner mine in Alabama. 

Mr. Rice is a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, The (British) Institu- 
tion of Mining Engineers, Engineers Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, American Society for 
Advancement of! Science, and other scientific and 
engineering organizations, and also is a member 
of the widely known Cosmos Club of Washington. 


SURVEY MEN URGED TO GO TO 
MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 


Men in the service of the United States 
Geological Survey are being urged to take 
advantage of any possible attendance at mili- 
tary training camps. Several Survey men 
are at Dodge, Ga. A. H. Brooks, geologist 
in charge of the Division of Alaskan 
Mineral Resources, has written the director 
from the Georgia camp, declaring that the 
training is most valuable to field men in the 
Survey service. 
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GOVERNMENT’S SAFETY FIRST TRAIN BEING 
VISITED BY 50,000 WEEKLY 


Bureau of Mines Exhibit, Which Occupies an Entire Car, Attracting Particular 
Attention—Director Manning Accompanies Exhibit on a Portion of the 
Trip—aAll Parts of Country May Be Visited 


The United States Government Safety First 
Special Train, consisting of twelve modern steel 
cars filled with exhibits illustrating the various 
activities of the Federal Government, left 
Washington, Monday, May 1, over the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad System for a tour of the 
cities and towns of the country. 

The train is the outgrowth of the Safety First 
Exposition, which was held at the National 
Museum in February and was suggestec first 
by the American Mining Congress. The Con- 
gress was of the opinion that the highly instruc- 
tive and educational exhibits at the Museum 
would prove even of more interest to the citizens 
of the United States who were unable to visit 
the Nation’s capital. 

Van H. Manning, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, was named by Secretary Lane as the 
executive officer in charge of the train as repre- 
senting the Federal Government, with Morton 
F. Leopold as assistant. 

The Interior Department is represented on 
this train by two cars. An entire car is devoted 
_ to the Bureau of Mines exhibits and is in charge 
of George W. Riggs, with John Morey as assist- 
ant. This car contains a complete representa- 
tion of the rescue apparatus used by the Bureau 
of Mines. 

The train has been an enthusiastic success 
everywhere it has appeared. The crowds are 
limited only to the capacity of the train to care 
for them. It has been estimated that not more 
than 1,000 persons can go through the train each 
hour at a reasonable speed and see the exhibits. 
The attendance each week is about 50,000 
people. It is expected that the train will visit 
more than 100 towns and cities on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad System. There are many 
requests from other parts of the country to see 
the train and certain requests from other rail- 
roads. The question of taking the train over 
other railroad systems will be taken up later. 


A description of the principal exhibits fol- 
ows: 

Mine Rescue Team—aA standard rescue 
team is represented by five manikins. The 
team is completely equipped with a breath- 
ing apparatus, canary bird, pick for testing 
the roof, first-aid cabinet, axe, signal hooks 
and life line. Each figure is dressed in over- 
alis and carries a different type of breathing 
apparatus. This includes the Gibbs type 
which recently has been developed by the 
Bureau of Mines. é 

A mine rescue telephone is shown. 

One of the very noticeable features of the 
exhibit is a cage of canary birds. They are 
labeled simply “Life Savers.’ 

Methane-Analysis Apparatus—This is used 
for detecting explosive proportions of 
methane in the air of coal mines. 

Model of a Mine Fan—The model is so 
mounted that by opening and closing shut- 
ters the ventilation current can be reversed 
without reversing the fan or stopping it. 

Safety Lamps.—A complete line of electric 
mine safety lamps as well as the flame safety 
lamps are shown. 

Permissible Explosives.—The explosives 
which have been approved by the Bureau 
of Mines as suitable for use in gaseous or 
dusty coal mines are shown. This explosive 
gives a relatively short, quick flame and does 
not generate large volumes of poisonous 
gases. 

Testing Dynamite—A centrifugal appara- 
tus for testing dynamite is displayed. 

Bureau of Mine Activities—A large map 
with different colored electric lights indicates 
the location of offices, laboratories, mine- 
rescue cars, and mine-rescue stations of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Other exhibits consist of: 

Electric igniters, powder jack, testing gal- 


SAFETY FIRST TRAIN LEAVING WASHINGTON 
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SECRETARY LANE AND GROUP OF alo al OFFICIALS VISITING SAFETY FIRST 


vanometer, magneto firing machine, box for 
detonators, safety contact dry cell battery, 
spinthariscope, radium safety signs, radium 
salt, emanation tube, coal-dust inflammability 
apparatus, rock dust concentrated barrier, 
trough rock dust barrier, automatic mine 
door, rock dust sampling device, universal 
safety symbols, photographs of safety prac- 
tices, motion picture reels, resistance ther- 
mometer, electric drying oven, electric fur- 
nace with automatic control, sampling ap- 
paratus, analytical chain balance and Bu- 
reau of Mines’ publication. 

Special attention is due the transparencies 
which are placed in every other window in 
the car containing the exhibit. These trans- 
parencies show in natural colors characteristic 
scenes in underground work and bring out 
many of the safety features in mining. 


ALASKAN COAL FIELDS DESCRIBED 
IN REPORT FROM SECRETARY LANE 


As applications for leases in the Alaskan 
coal fields will be received for a thirty-day 
period, beginning June 1, the Secretary of 
the Interior is about to publish a pamphlet 
containing all available information regard- 
ing the terms of the leases and the char- 
acter of the lands to be leased. 

An act of Congress in October, 1914, pro- 
vided for the leasing of the Alaskan coal 


lands. The fields were divided into leasing 
units. This made necessary a great amount 
of field work. This was completed in the 
summer of 1915 in the Matanuska and Behr- 
ing River fields. These are not the only 
coal fields in Alaska, but are by far the most 
important of those known. 

During last winter the field records were 
studied and all data compiled and maps 
were made. It is this information which will 
be available within the next few days. 

Part 1 of the pamphlet contains: 

1. Copy of the leasing act. 

2. Regulations under the act. 

3. Forms of application for leasing. 

4. Copy of the lease. 

Part 2 contains some of the terms and all 
of the available information regarding the 
lands to be leased. It will include also an 
analysis of coal, measurements of coal beds, 
a discussion on the transportation difficulties, 
geology of the fields and a description of 
each of the leasing units. 

There are sixty leasing units in the Bering 
River field and nineteen.in the Matanuska 
field. These units vary in size from 240 acres 
to 1,200 acres. A provision is made so that 
adjoining leases may be combined with the 
maximtm limit set at 2,560 acres. 

Maps of each of the principal fields will 
show the drainage, routes of the proposed and 
suggested railroads, outlines of the leasing 
units and location of coal out-crops that have 
been examined. 
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FEDERAL PETROLEUM BUREAU IS URGED BY THE 
WESTERN REFINERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Independent Organization Believes an Appropriation of 250,000 Annually Should be 
Made For Extended Governmental Activity—A Billion Dollars Now 
Invested in Oil Producing Properties— Nearly 
Every State Interested 


A Federal Petroleum Bureau is being urged 
by the Western Petroleum Refiners’ Asso- 
ciation. H. S. James, its secretary, sets forth 
his views in this regard as follows: 

“If Congress will effectively aid the oil in- 
dustry, and, in aiding the oil industry the 
public generally will be benefited, it will 
create without delay a Petroleum Bureau 
where matter pertaining to petroleum will 
be centered, in charge of thoroughly com- 
petent men, and which will disseminate ac- 
curate and comprehensive information con- 
cerning the industry, and which will gather 
complete statistics regarding petroleum and 
its products, now so urgently needed; and 
in connection with such a bureau the Gov- 
ernment, if it will aid the industry, will create 
a chemical and mechanical research division 
to exploit petroleum and its products, which 
it is generally believed will result in the dis- 
covery of many valuable products contained 
in petroleum and still unknown to either 
scientists or manufacturers. The Standard Oil 
Co., by reason of its wonderful system, main- 
tains exhaustive statistical and research de- 
partments for its own use, but no such infor- 
mation is at the disposal of the general public. 
Present petroleum statistics issued by the 
Government are necessarily delayed and in- 
complete. They do not set forth the com- 
parative value of one year’s production of 
crude with another year’s production of crude 
by reason of impregnation of demanded 
products; and there are no statistics what- 
ever as to the amount of products manufac- 
tured, from year to year; the amount of do- 
mestic consumption and foreign shipments, 
the value of these products, nor is there 
any available governmental information as 
to the number of petroleum refineries in 
this country, nor the character of products 
manufactured by them. We know of no way 
the Government can aid the consumers of 
petroleum products more effectively than 
by stablizing the business through accurate 
publicity and extensive research, and to 
this end we believe the Government should 
make an appropriation of at least $250,000 a 
year to carry on this important work.” 


MAGNITUDE OF THE INDUSTRY 


Mr. James also has compiled the following 
data: 


The magnitude and importance of the in- 
dustry are illustrated in the amount of 
capital invested. Authentic data are not ob- 
tainable. The most reliable information at 
hand shows there are 262 active and 25 idle- 
oil refineries in the United States. Their 
charging capacity exceeds that daily pro- 
duction of crude oil. It is estimated the total 
investment in refineries is approximately 
$550,000,000, and that the investment in oil 
producing properties is probably  $1,000,- 
000,000. Crude oil and gas products last year 
were valued at approximately $300,000,000. 
The manufactured products of crude oil are 
estimated to have aggregated approximately 
$400,000,000. Hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons find employment in twenty-five different 
states in the oil industry. Nearly every 
State in the Union is interested, directly or 
indirectly, in the business. It is impossible 
to estimate the number of American citizens 
who have investments in some phase of the 
oil industry. 

FUTURE SUPPLY 

There has been much speculation as to the 
future supply of motor fuel. It is impossi- 
ble for anybody to make a reliable predic- 
tion. It is beyond the ability of man to 
tell how much oil yet remains in the ground. 
Crude oil pools are generally found in un- 
expected places. The oil producing area of 
the United States is exceedingly small con- 
sidering the territory that has never been 
tested. The amount of motor fuel reduced 
from a barrel of crude today is largely in 
excess of the amount refined a few years 
ago. When motor cars first came into use, 
we were using 68 to 70 gravity gasoline. 
Later we dropped to 64 gravity, then to 62 
gravity, then to 60 gravity (speaking in 
terms of Baumé) and at the present time we 
are using 58 gravity as a basis, with every 
indication that within the next year or two 
the average gravity of motor fuel will be 50 
gravity Baumé. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are now being expended in efforts 
to develop some process by which large per- 
centages of crude may be converted into 
gasoline, and as these experiments are be- 
ing made the refined is discovering his 
ability to turn more and more of the crude 
product into an acceptable motor fuel. One 
of two things seem inevitable; either that a 
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carburetor will be discovered that will use 
successfully kerosene, or that kerosene by 
some process will be successfully converted 
into gasoline. It is not so much a question 
of what the price of gasoline is go- 
ing to be, as it is a question of 
of whether the supply will equal the de- 
mand. It is very doubtful if gasoline prices 
can recede materially under present condi- 
tions. Another Cushing pool and additional 
refineries might send the price downward, 
but any increased precipitation of gasoline or 
motor fuel from the present supply of crude 
is not expected to any more than equal the 
natural increase of consumption. 


TOO MUCH PREJUDICE 


There is too much prejudice and agitation 
against the oil industry. There was a time 
when the Standard Oil Co. so dominated 
the oil industry that agitation and prejudicial 
action only nominally affected the independ- 
ent movement. Today the independent move- 
ment is of such magnitude that it is affected 
equally with its big competitors, in the Mid- 
continent region alone the independents to- 
day are manufacturing 120,000 barrels of 
crude. per day into gasoline and _ other 
products, and this 120,000 barrels of crude 
per diem is the best crude procurable in the 
Mid-continent field, and consequently in. pro- 
portion the Independents are producing 
more gasoline per barrel of crude than their 
hig competitors, except for that crude which 
is manufactured through the Burton process. 
Most public statements concerning the oil 
industry have been untrue and hurtful. Since 
every man, woman and child in this country 
is daily dependent in some way upon the 
condition of the oil industry, hurtful, spite- 
ful, prejudicial agitation is against the com- 
mon weal. The independent oil men believe 
it is due them that a fair and accurate state- 
ment of conditions in the oil industry should 
be officially made at the earliest possible 
date based wholly upon actual conditions 
existing and without prejudice for or against 
any element in the business. 


WHY GASOLINE IS HIGH 


Gasoline prices have advanced, according 
to Mr. James, for the following reasons: 

1. Because of an unparalleled consumption 
of gasoline. 

2. Because simultaneously with the big de- 
mand for gasoline, as a result of almost one 
million new motor cars, came a spectacular 
slump of 200,000 barrels a day in the produc- 
tion of the highest quality crude in the world 
for the manufacture of gasoline, creating a 
scarcity of crude. 

3. Because of the increase in the price of 
crude. 

4. Because when the changed conditions 
came, it found all storage, both manufacturers 
and dealers, empty, and everybody at once 
started to fill. 
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5. Because of a deterioration in the high 
grade of Cushing crude from which less gaso- 
line can be made now than when the pool 
was first opened. 

6. Because motor cars are now equipped to 
run the year round, and refiners do not have 
an opportunity to store gasoline in winter 
against a big summer consumption as they 
formerly had. 

7. Because of failure to find prolific new 
pools and the consequent continued high price 
of crude. When Cushing was at its height, 
300 wells a month were drilled in the Mid. 
continent fields. Today there are 2,000 wells 
drilling in the Mid-continent field. 


AMOUNT OF ZINC IN ANTIMONY 
SUBJECT OF AN INVESTIGATION 


Criticism of the Bureau of Standards, of 
the Department of Commerce, by an English 
antimony dealer has been given some promi- 
nence by the technical press. The complain- 
ant feels much aggrieved at what he alleges 
to be an improper assay of the antimony sup- 
plied by his concern. The analysis by the 
Bureau of Standards showed the presence of 
zinc in the antimony in question. 

The Bureau of Standards has carefully gone 
over its assays and maintains that zinc was 
present in the samples which it assayed. Of 
course the bureau is not. vouching for the cor- 
rectness of the label on the sample. There is 
a bare possibility that the sample may have 
been labelled incorrectly. 

The matter is resulting, however, in an 
extensive analysis of the antimony to deter- 
mine just how frequently zinc is present. The 
Geological Survey is watching the outcome 
with considerable interest. 

The examination that caused the complaint 
was made by the Bureau of Standards for the 
Government Printing Office, which uses con- 
siderable quantities of antimony in type metal. 


EARLY ESTIMATE ON COPPER 
COMES NEAR FINAL FIGURES 


B. S. Butler, of the United States Geological 
Survey, in his first-of-the-year estimate of the 
production of copper by the smelters in the 
United States, came within one-tenth of one 
per cent of the actual figures, which just 
have become available. In his estimate on 
refined copper, he was less than one-tenth of 
one per cent away from the actual figures. 

Information reaching the Geological Survey 
indicates that the domestic consumption of 
copper is continuing to increase very rapidly. 
While a great deal of this is going into the 
manufacture of munitions, the demand from 
other trades is remarkably heavy. 

Advices from all parts of the country indi- 
cate that copper is sold ahead farther than 
ever before has been the case. 
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BUREAU OF MINING ECONOMICS BEING PLANNED 
BY AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Division to Be Placed under Direction of High-Grade Statistician—Data of Great 
Importance to Mining Industry, now Unavailable, Will Be Collected— 
To Be Furnished Congress and Legislatures 


Upon the recommendation of a committee 
composed of Messrs. Hennen Jennings, Dr. James 
Douglas, David W. Brunton, S. A. Taylor, M. S. 
Kemmerer, Harry L. Day and Carl Scholz, there 
is now being organized a Bureau of Mining Eco- 
nomics, its purpose being to advise the public of 
the real importance of the mining industry to 
every other business, and to point out the needs 
of the industry. It is believed that if the Na- 
tional Congress and the State legislatures could 
be provided with reliable information concerning 
the mining industry it would enable legislators 
to act more intelligently and wisely when con- 
sidering legislation which has to do with the 
mining industry. 

The obligation upon the industry to provide a 
fair wage for its employes and proper living con- 
ditions for their families is recognized, but it is 
not recognized that a fair profit should also be 
allowed to the operator and that the products of 
mining should be furnished to the consumer at 
the least possible cost consistent with good oper- 
ative methods. 

Every increase in wages, every increase in the 
amount of compensation or damages paid for 
personal injuries, every effort looking to the 
extraction of the more expensively mined coal or 
ore—in order that these may be conserved for 
the use of the public—necessarily means an in- 
crease in the cost of production, and, under proper 
conditions, an increase in the selling price which 
the public should be made to understand. 

The proposed Bureau will be in charge of a 
high-grade statistician, equipped with all the 
necessary facilities for assembling, compiling and 
making available for practical use all possible 
information concerning every phase of the mining 
industry. The service of the Bureau is to open 
to members of Congress, to members of State 
legislatures, and any others to whom the infor- 
mation might be of use and concerning which 
inquiry might be made. This work is to be under 
the direction of a committee, representing the 
best thought of the various branches of the 
mining industry, to be selected by the Directors of 
the American Mining Congress and the sub- 
scribers to the service. 

The expense of the Bureau is to be met by sub- 
scriptions so divided that every branch of the 
industry may contribute its proper share in a 
broad, impersonal way so that the organization 
may speak as the representative of the whole 
industry, and it will consider only such matters 
as are of general interest and upon which there is 
substantial agreement among mining men. 

It is proposed to furnish prompt information 


to all subscribers concerning proposed legislation 
before Congress and the several State legislatures; 
to provide for such publicity as will be service- 
able in fostering good and discouraging bad legis- 
lation; to advise all those whose special interest 
in any undesirable legislation would seem likely 
to secure their actual opposition to its enactment 
and to carry on a propaganda to educate the 
public to a proper appreciation of the needs of ~ 
the mining industry. 

The details for the operation of this Bureau 
will be under the direction of the committee 
referred to, the members of which thus far selected 
being S. D. Warriner of Philadelphia, Frank S. 
Peabody of Chicago, B. F. Bush of St. Louis, and 
Dr. L. D. Ricketts of Arizona. 


OPERATORS URGED TO SUPPORT 
BUREAU OF ECONOMICS 

Otto Ruhl, Chairman of the Mineral Statistics 
Committee of the American Mining Congress, 
has submitted the following report: 

he committee, through its chairman, in- 
augurated a campaign in the Joplin district 
favoring the establishment of a Bureau of 
Economics. Toward that end letters have been 
written to over 100 leading mining operators 
explaining in detail the work contemplated; 
especially calling to their attention the benefits 
they would derive locally from cooperation in 
the establishment of such a bureau. 

This has been followed up by an arrangement 
with the Mining Association of the district 
whereby an address was given by the Secretary 
of the Mining Congress, Mr. J. F. Callbreath, 
who went into the details of this work. The 
committee expects with this ground-work laid, to 
carry on personally the work of seeing individ- 
ually these operators and interesting them in the 
organization. 

Letters have been written to the other mem- 
bers of this committee in Utah and Washington 
asking them to undertake the same character of 
work in their respective districts. 

It is the belief of the Chairman of this com- 
mittee that until the Bureau of Economics is 
established, any plans of the Committee on 
Mineral. Statistics would have no funds from 
which they could be carried out, and for that 
reason they will give all of their energy and 
time toward forwarding the establishment of 
the Bureau of Economics. 

The following letter has been sent to the opera- 
tors in the Joplin district with a request that they 
cooperate in the proposed Bureau of Mining 
Economics: 
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“Suppose you were called before the Supreme 
Court of the United States to defend your rights 
and title to your mining property, would you 
wait till the case was called, then grab your hat 
and last bill of sale and appear to plead your case? 

“Virtually the Joplin mine operators have done 
just that thing twice when they were called upon 
to defend their right and title to the American 
Market for their product. Instead of taking 
time to interest all their friends, and summon all 
their witnesses and assemble all their facts and 
evidence, they had to appear hurriedly and defend 
themselves as best they could and the results 
were meted out accordingly. 

“Within another six months there will be 
created a tribunal before which you will be 
called to defend your rights to the profitable 
operation of zinc industry, that tribunal being 
the forthcoming tariff commission. Are you 
going to wait till the court summons to make out 
your case or do you not feel like taking time by 
the forelock, preparing your case carefully, 
marshaling the whole mining industry in its 
defense instead of depending wholly upon a 
volunteer system made up of eleventh hour 
activity? 

“Doesn't your previous experience counsel you 
an organized movement, gotten under way now, 
at once, will not only promise greater support, 
better marshaling of forces, a better presenta- 
tion of your case, and at a much lower cost, but 
also secure a much better result? 

“Tf this appeals to your common sense judg- 
ment, will you not give sufficient time to study 
the plans for just this kind of action as outlined by 
some of the foremost mining men in the United 
States in the enclosed letter? It appears to me 
that the Joplin district operators are vitally inter- 
ested in this movement and should consider the 
matter seriously at this time. Would you like 
to have your mining association become a part 
of this movement if found desirable and practica- 
ble by a majority of its members? If so, answer 
upon enclosed postal card.”’ 


USES POPULAR LANGUAGE 
ON TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


Within a few days the Geological Survey will 
send out a topographical map showing the Dela- 
ware Water Gap. The feature of this sheet is 
the fact that the information on the back is in 
popular language, and contains much interesting 
information with regard to the surface and his- 
torical features. Since the Delaware Water 
Gap region is a well-known summer resort, much 
frequented by automobilists, it is considered that 
a large number of these maps will be used by 
them. 

This sheet is the forerunner of others which are 
to be in popular language. The following para- 
graph gives an idea of the style in which the 
information with regard to the area cqvered by 
the map is written: 

“At first thought it may seem impossible that 
water alone can cut down rock so hard as that 
of Kittatinny Range, but the water is only a 
medium of the rock cutting, the hand holding 
the tool, as it were, for the cutting is done by the 
sand, pebbles, cobbles, and even the bowlders 
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carried by the stream, just as sand placed under 
a moving steel ribbon or blade cuts through the 
hardest rock, or as emery fed to a revolving saw 
cuts through the hardest steel. In the same 
way the churning of pebbles at the bottom of 
small falls cuts large, round holes (‘pot holes’) 
into the hardest rocks which, left on the sides of 
a gorge, show that the stream once flowed at a 
higher level. So the Delaware, concentrating its 
power on a small section of the hard con- 
glomerate, and supplied with sand and pebbles, 
was able, during a great length of time, to cut a 
gap through the rock barrier as the land slowly 
rose. During this time the tributaries of the 
Delaware cut wide, flat valleys in the adjacent 
softer rocks as rapidly as the gap was cut down, 
and thus Kittatinny Mountain was left standing 
in bold relief, with a great gash cut through it. 

“This gorge cutting has been going on for ages, 
and the gap has been getting deeper and deeper 
as the land has risen higher and higher. When 
the land stops rising the gap will no longer be 
cut deeper, but instead the forces of nature will 
gradually widen the gap, and in the distant future 
will wear away the mountain through which it is 
cut, unless another period of uplift should again 
renew the cutting.” 

The price of the Delaware Water Gap Map is 
10 cents. 


LEASING FOREIGN TO AMERICAN 
PRINCIPLES, SAYS NEVADA MAN 


“The American Mining Congress should 
oppose the leasing bills, now before Congress;” 
according to D. C. McDonald, of White Pine 
County, Nevada. ‘‘We should feel that we 
live in a progressive age, and are not drifting 
back to the Federal customs of the Middle Ages. 

“The leasing system is foreign to American 
traditions and principles. The Government 
should not withdraw from entry or location, 
land that would pay taxes, in the State in which 
it is situated. 

“The mining industry is already heavily 
taxed, still my view based on many years obser- 
vation, is that the metal mines would prefer, if 
it should be absolutely necessary, to pay a small 
Federal tax on the net proceeds, of their mines 
rather than submit to a leasing system, encum- 
bered with the red tape of government regula- 
tions, that may lead to monopoly. 

“The western miners are only asking what the 
non-mineral eastern and middle States have 
enjoyed without protest. They have had the 
privilege of developing the mineral resources of 
their respective states unhampered by Federal 
legislation. 


CALIFORNIA “SAFETY BEAR” 
MOVEMENT MAKING HEADWAY 


Reports to the Bureau of Mines from the 
“Safety Bear’ movement in California indi- 
cate that it has attained a degree of popular- 
ity that is as gratifying as it is surprising. 
Owing to the interest that is being taken in 
this movement Chief Engineer Rice has pro- 
posed that service medals be awarded for 
certain periods of meritorious service. 
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SANITARY SURVEY OF BUTTE MINING CAMP TO 
BE BEGUN SOON 


Bureau of Mines and Public Health Service Cooperate to Study Health Conditions 
in Montana Mines— Flinty Dust May be Cause of Consumption 
among Miners as Was Case at Joplin 


Investigations of miner’s consumption, 
which have resulted in such clearly apparent 
good in the Joplin district, are to be begun 
in the mines in the vicinity of Butte, Mont. 
This work will be in charge of the Bureau 
of Mines and the Public Health Service, as 
was the case in the Joplin district. 

A very different problem is present at Butte 
than was the case at Joplin. Joplin is one of 
the few American mining camps in which ex- 
clusively American labor is employed. The 
miners in that district are not migratory in 
their tendencies and for the most part make 
their permanent homes in the district. For 
this reason it was very easy to ascertain just 
the effect of the underground work on their 
general health. As has been published widely, 
it was found that the flinty dust of the 
Joplin mines was having a very serious effect 
on the lungs of the miners and was largely 
responsible for a high percentage of the con- 
sumption cases in this camp. 

In the Butte district the same flinty dust 
exists but the mining population is much 
more transitory and it is not known at pres- 
ent whether the deaths from consumption in 
this region have been above the average. An 
effort is to be made to trace as many as possi- 
ble of the men who have drifted away from 
Butte to ascertain if their health was impaired 
while engaged in work at the Montana camp. 

In an investigation of this kind the Bureau 
of Mines has found considerable opposition to 
be overcome on the part of the workers in 
the mines and oftentimes on the part of 
their employers. When the investigation was 
started at Joplin it was ridiculed locally, but 
the investigation was so conclusive that the 
attitude of every one concerned changed com- 
pletely. Now the miners have been con- 
vinced of the necessity of keeping down the 
dust and. are using a spray and water injec- 
tion drills, with the result that very decided 
improvements in health conditions has been 
noted. 

The work in the Joplin region was con- 
ducted by Edward Higgins, a mining engineer 
in the service of the Bureau of Mines, and Dr. 
A. J. Lanza, of the Public Health Service. Dr. 
Lanza will continue the work in the Butte 
district, but as Mr. Higgins has been trans- 
ferred to California it will be impossible for 


him to continue to represent the Bureau of 
Mines in the investigation in Montana. Dr. 
Daniel Harrington, a mining engineer of Den- 
ver, will undertake the work with Dr. Lanza. 
Dr. Harrington is the district engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines in the Rocky Mountain 
district. 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE DEALERS 
HURT BY BRITISH ORDER 


The British guarantee policy acts as a 
virtual prohibition against the exportation 
of graphite or graphite products, whatsoever 
the source of the graphite, to neutral countries 
by firms who handle even small amounts of 
Ceylon graphite, in the opinion of Dr. E. S. 
Bastin of the U. S. Geological Survey. As 
several large American dealers handle graphite 
from many sources it has seriously affected 
their established trade with neutral countries. 
The difficulty is perhaps unavoidable since it 
is difficult to determine whether the graphite 
in a manufactured product came from Ceylon 
or some other source. As most American 
manufacturers of graphite products have been 
taxed to their full capacity to meet the de- 
mands of the domestic trade and of the AIl- 
lies, the restriction has not been as serious as 
might be supposed. 

Many crucible makers are far behind in 
filling their orders because of the difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient graphite of crucible grade. 
Their difficulties have been further increased 
by the cutting off of the supply of clay from 
Klingenburg Bavaria, which was used as a 
binder in graphite crucibles and was used, 
also, in pencil manufacture. None of this 
clay was imported in 1915 and the accumu- 
lated reserves are now practically exhausted. 
American crucible makers have conducted 
extensive tests to determine the suitability of 
certain American clays as substitutes and in 
many cases have husbanded their supplies 
of Klingenburg clay by mixing domestic clay 
with it. On the whole, the results obtained 
with the American clays have been fairly 
satisfactory and it is to be hoped that when 
manufacturers have become familiar with the 
mixing and blending of the domestic clays 
a product will be produced that will be fully 
as satisfactory as that obtained with the 
Klingenburg clay. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


Photo by Harris & Ewing. 


DR. C. L. PARSONS, 


Chief of the Division of Mineral Technology, Bureau 
of Mines. 


Charles L. Parsons was born at New Marlboro, 
Mass. He was fraised at Hawkinsville, Ga., 
however, where he began his education in the 
public schools. With the completion of the 
common school course he was sent to Cushing 
Academy at Ashburnham, Mass., where he took 
a preparatory course for entrance to Cornell. 
He began his work at Cornell in 1885 and was 
graduated in 1888, with a degree of B.S. Later 
he received a degree of Doctor of Science from 
the University of Maine and degree of Doctor of 
Chemistry from the University of Pittsburgh. 
The latter two degrees are honorary. 

Following his graduation he began teaching 
chemistry at New Hampshire College. Later 
he became the head of the department of chem- 
istry at that institution where he was engaged 
from 1892 until 1911. In the latter year he 
came to the Bureau of Mines to take charge of 
the Division of Mineral Technology. Since 
1907 Dr. Parsons has been Secretary to the 
American Chemical Society. 

Dr. Parsons is most widely known for his 
radium work. He conceived the idea of the 
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investigation, secured the funds for it, and has 
been in full charge of it since its inception in 1913, 
He has charge of the investigation work at the 
Denver office of the Bureau of Mines and also 
has charge of the chemistry work at the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Bureau of Mines. In addition 
to his duties here Dr. Parsons is also directing 
the non-ferrous research in progress at the 
Cornell University station and the cooperating 
work which is being done with the University 
of Ohio. 

Dr. Parsons has held the office of president of 
the Northeastern Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society, was elected by popular vote councilor 
at large to represent some 3,000 chemists in the 
Council of the General Society. He was elected 
one of the editors of the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society. He began to publish the 
results of his research from the earliest days of 
his connection with the department, and upon 
varied topics. His work on the rare element 
beryllium and upon its compounds is perhaps 
the best known, and he has published a reference 
book on the subject under the title “Beryllium: 
Its Chemistry and Literature.’ In 1895 he 
published, in collaboration with Prof. A. J, 
Moses of Columbia University, a text-book on 
“Crystallography, Mineralogy and Blowpipe 
Analysis,” which is used more extensively in 
American colleges and universities than is any 
other text-book on the subject. In 1905 he 
was awarded the Nichols Gold Medal for his 
researches on beryllium. 


HILL VISITS BARIUM MINES 
NEAR SWEETWATER, TENN. 


J. M. Hill, of the Geological Survey, has 
returned from a trip through Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, collecting data with 
regard to barium chemicals. 

He visited the plants of the Durex Chemical 
Company at Sweetwater, Tenn.; Clinchfield 
Products Company, Johnson City, Tenn., and 
the Rollin Chemical Company, at Charleston, 
W. Va. 

All of these companies are making barium 
chemicals and report a good market for all 
their products. 

Mr. Hill also visited some of the barium 
mines in the vicinity of Sweetwater. 

During his trip Mr. Hill looked up a num- 
ber of those who are delinquent in’ their sta- 
tistical returns on coal, fluorspar, silica and 
pottery productions. 


ZINC SMELTERS SOLD UP 
FOR THE NEXT QUARTER 


According to the best thought available in 
Washington there are no evidences of important 
changes in zinc prices in the near future unless 
there should be definite steps taken by the Euro- 
pean belligerents towards peace. Information 
reaching the Geological Survey is that the zinc 
smelters are sold up for the next quarter. 


PROPERTY WORTH $5,000,000 INVOLVED IN 
DECISION IN FREED COAL LAND CASE 


Great Interest in Utah in Recent Ruling of Interior Department—New Sulphuric 
Acid Plant of American Smelting and Refining Company and Utah 
Copper Company to Begin Operation August 1 


By A. G. MAcKENZzIE. 


Salt Lake City, May 20—The recent deci- 
sion of the Interior Department regarding dis- 
puted title to 4,160 acres of coal land in the 
Carbon-Emery field of Utah, confirming the 
title in favor of Claude W., Lester D., and 
Ellis C. Freed, sons of the late C. M. Freed of 
Salt Lake City, is of interest on account of 
the value of the property involved as well 
as the circumstances that entered the case. 

Local estimates place the value of the land 
at approximately five million dollars. The 
original entries were made in January, 1906, 
when C. M. Freed, a prominent business man 
of Salt Lake City, with members of his fam- 
ily and several employes, ten in all, filed ap- 
plications to purchase 160 acres each of the 
land, for which the Government price at 
that time was $10 an acre. In the same month 
sixteen other applications for contiguous land 
were filed, the whole constituting a compact 
body of 4,160 acres. 

The sixteen additional entrymen obtained 
the purchase money from Walter G. Filer, a 
son-in-law of C. M. Freed, each entryman 
giving Filer a mortgage on the land as se- 
curity for the loan. 

At the time the twenty-six entries were 
made the Government’s purchase price for 
the entire tract was $40,800, and the Govern- 
ment’s selling valuation on the same land at 
the present time is $296,240. 

About six months after the entries were 
made the sixteen additional entrymen sold 
their land to C. M. Freed, who then paid off 
the Filer mortgages. 

Messrs. Freed and Filer, their agent and 
their attorney, were indicted in January, 1907, 
by the federal grand jury on charges of con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government. The 
cases were dismissed November 10, 1909, on 
motion of the Government, one reason for the 
motion to dismiss being that the Govern- 
ment had a complete remedy for the recovery 
of the land in civil procedure. 

Civil suit to cancel the twenty-six entries, 
charging that a conspiracy had been entered 
to acquire title to the land bythe use of 
“dummy entrymen,” was begun in March, 
1910. C. M. Freed died soon after the action 
was begun and his interests passed to his sons. 
Voluminous testimony in the case was taken 
in proceedings that lasted several months. 
The local land office decided in favor of the 
Freeds July 3, 1911. The Government ap- 
pealed to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, who reversed the decision of the 


local land office May 18, 1912. The Freeds 
in turn appealed to the Department of the 
Interior, which heard the case October 28, 
1913, and rendered its decision a few weeks 
ago, confirming the title in the Freed broth- 
ers, who announce that they are arranging to 
develop the land as soon as possible. 


WANT PROFESSIONAL PAPER 


The Utah Chapter of the American Mining 
Congress initiated a movement in April to 
obtain a professional paper by the U. S. 
Geological Survey covering the Big Cotton- 
wood, Little Cottonwood and American Fork 
mining area in U'tah. A petition, which had 
been signed by more than 1,000 interested 
citizens and is still in circulation, was pre- 
pared by the chapter in connection with the 
movement. 

The petition contains an interesting sum- 
mary of the 1915 mining operations in the 
area mentioned, data for which were ob- 
tained from original sources by the office of 
the chapter. Although this area was one of 
the first to have the attention of miners in 
Utah, it had been the scene of only minor 
operations until the last few vears when sev- 
eral important producers and a large num- 
ber of promising prospects were developed. 
The territory was the subject of a reconnais- 
sance by B. S. Butler and G. F. Loughlin of 
the Survey, issued recently with notes by 
Victor C. Heikes, as Bulletin 620-1. The un- 
usually complex formation in the territory 
and the constantly increasing activity, how- 
ever, make it desirable, in the opinion of the 
Utah mining men, to have more detailed 
study by the survey for the best direction 
of mining work. 

The chapter has already been assured that 
the desired investigation has been given first 
place on the geologic schedule of the survey 
for field work in Utah, and it is hoped that 
the work can be started this vear. The move- 
ment has been heartily endorsed by leading 
commercial organizations of Utah as well as 
by the mining interests. 


NEW ACID PLANT 


Construction of the sulphuric acid plant of 
the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany and Utah Copper Company interests at 
Garfield, Utah, is well under way and it is 
expected to have the first unit in operation 
August 1 with a capacity of 100 tons a day. 
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The project will be handled by a company 
known as the Garfield Chemical Manufactur- 
ing Company, capitalized at $500,000, with 
Charles W. Whitley as president; Charles M. 
MacNeil, first vice-president; Robert C. Gem- 
mell, second vice-president; J. M. Bidwell, 
secretary, and treasurer; Edgar L. Newhouse, 
Jr., manager. 


EXPECT TO RECOVER POTASH 


The Diamond Match Company is erecting 
a plant in Tooele County, Utah, for the pro- 
duction of potash from the water of the Great 
Salt Lake. The company began experiments 
a year ago which resulted in a satisfactory 
process. The first unit of the plant is ex- 
pected to be ready for operations about 
July 1. The product will be shipped to vari- 
ous plants of the company, as it is not pro- 
posed at present to erect a match factory in 
Utah. J. H. Reeve, of Oswego, N. Y., is 
manager of the plant, and C. B. Smith, of 
Oswego, is head of the laboratories. 


COAL OPERATORS CONFER WITH 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSIONER 


Preliminary to the proposed investigation 
of the bituminous coal mining industry, at 
the suggestion of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, a meeting of the coal operators of IIli- 
nois and Indiana was called by F. S. Pea- 
,body, of Chicago, to meet at his office May 15. 

The meeting was attended by a large repre- 
sentation of coal operators of the States of 
Illinois and Indiana. 

Vice-Chairman Hurley, of the Commission, 
first addressed the meeting, outlining what 
the Commission desires to do and his particu- 
lar belief that a uniform system of cost ac- 
counting is necessary to the proper under- 
standing of the needs of the industry. Mr. 
Hurley stated that the recent blank inquiry 
sent out to coal operators throughout the 
central states had secured very few responses, 
and urged upon those present the necessity 
of making reports promptly in order that 
the Commission get an understanding of the 
needs of the industry. Mr. Hurley expressed 
his sympathy for the conditions as he under- 
stands them and emphasized the absolute 
necessity for a full showing in order that 
the Commission may be able to act intelli- 
gently in either extending present relief or 
if this is not found to be authorized, then 
in recommending such legislation as will make 
possible a better conduct of the coal mining 
business. 

Walter S. Bogle was introduced by Chair- 
man Peabody as a banker who amused him- 
self in coal mining. Mr. Bogle presented the 
facts with relation to the borrowing power 
of the coal industry, intimating that good 
banking methods prohibited any large ac- 
commodation to operators of coal mines ex- 
cept to those whose right to credit was 
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based upon personal responsibility or con- 
nection with some other better approved 
business. 

Carl Scholz, president of the American Min- 
ing Congress, discussed the necessity of co- 
operation between coal operators and dis. 
cussed the Cartel system of Germany, which 
he had investigated as a representative of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, and 
pointed out the absolute necessity of better 
cooperation among coal operators in order 
that the business might be put upon a proper 
basis. 

Rush C. Butler called attention to an Aus- 
tralian case recently passed upon by the 
Privy Council of England, which is England’s 
highest Court of Appeals from the Colonies, 
in which it was held that a combination of 
colliery proprietors to raise the price of coal 
was not a violation of the Anti-Trust Laws, 
and that “to prove the intent to injure the 
public by raising the prices that intent to 
charge excessive or unreasonable prices must 
be apparent.” In view of the fact that the 
laws, under which this decision was rendered, 
are very similar to the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, the opinion was expressed that a com- 
bination formed for the purpose of securing 
a reasonable price could not be considered 
a violation of the Anti-Trust Laws. However, 
Mr. Butler expressed his belief that there 
should be a modification of the existing 
statutes in order that there may be no ques- 
tion as to the right of such cooperative ac- 
tion as will put the bituminous coal mining 
industry upon a profit-paying basis. 

In this connection it might not be amiss 
to call attention to a particular feature of 
the bill approved by a conference of coal 
operators in Chicago during the early days 
of the propaganda looking toward the crea- 
tion of a Federal Trade Commission. After 
several conferences a bill was approved con- 
taining the following provisions: 

_ That it shall be the duty and jurisdiction of the 
Commission to inquire into and investigate any and 
all agreements relating to interstate business, and 
to determine whether any such agreement is in viola- 
tion of the Act “to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” and 
whether any such contract is an unlawful restraint 
or monopoly. That any person engaged or desiring 
to engage in any business enterprise, may submit 
his plans to the commission for its approval, and if 
approved, such determination shall be final and con- 
clusive as to all questions of fact, and conclusive 
that such business enterprise agreement is not in 
violation of the act, and is now an unlawful restraint 
of trade. Upon the finding by the commission that 
any agreement is unlawful the commission shall serve 
notice on such corporation that such agreement is 
unlawful and that all or any acts or things being 
done shall cease and terminate and on failure to 
cease all acts the commission shall certify its a 
to the Attorney General of the United States. If 
five or more persons, citizens of the United States, 
whose interests are affected, complain that any cor- 
poration is violating the provisions of the Act thereon 
the commission shall cause summons to show cause 


why the commission should not declare such agreement 
unlawful. 
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TOTAL U. S. PRODUCTION OF POTASH IN 1915 


SUPPLIES ONLY A WEEK’S DEMAND 


W. C. Phalen, in Paper Before National Conservation Congress, Analyzes Situation 
—Still Hope for Discovery of Important Potash Beds in the United 


The last word in regard to potash salts is 
contained in the following paper by W. C. Phalen 
of the United States Geological Survey, which 
he read before the meeting of the National 
Conservation Congress, which was held in 
Washington, May 2, 3, and 4. 

Since the search for potash is centering atten- 
tion on a large number of geologists and chemists 
in the United States any information with regard 
to this mineral is eagerly sought after. Mr. 
Phalen is acknowledged as one of the best posted 
men on potash in this country. 

His paper is as follows: 


There were produced in the United States in 
1915 potash salts valued at $342,000. Though 
this figure is of interest as a small beginning in 
the domestic potash salts industry, it is practic- 
ally of no importance when the total needs of 
the country are considered, since it represents 
a tonnage consumed in less than a week under 
normal conditions. 

Imports of refined potash salts were 76,141 
long tons, or slightly more than 25 per cent of 
what they were in 1913, the latest normal year of 
potash salts importation. Imports of the potash 
fertilizers, kainite, manure salts, and double 
manure salts, were 20,427 long tons, or approxi- 
mately 3 per cent of those in 1913. Taking all 
the potash salts together, the imports in 1915 
were about one-tenth of those which have 
recently come in under normal conditions. 

The price of potash salts has increased greatly 
since the domestic scarcity began to be felt. 
From a normal price of $35 to $40 per ton for 
high grade agricultural salts, prices have ad- 
vanced until in the spring of 1916 chloride and 
sulphate were quoted at ten times the above 
figures and at times even higher. In April, 1916 
chloride was nominally quoted at about $425 
per ton and sulphate from $350 to $400 per ton. 


SOURCES OF PRODUCTION 


Within the United States, potash was recovered 
as a by-product from the manufacture of 
Portland cement at Riverside, Cal. By-product 
potash from this source has yielded not only 
revenue, owing to the abnormally high prices 
for potash salts, but in obtaining it two other 
purposes have been subserved, namely: (1) the 
saving of additional material to be converted 
into cement, and (2) the elimination of the dust 
nuisance. At Riverside, Cale, a discharge of 
100 tons of dust per day over the surrounding 
orange groves has been prevented. 

Potassium sulphate from alunite was first 
placed on the market late in October, 1915, by 
the Mineral Products Corporation, at Marysvale, 
Utah. The production has not been very large, 


States, He Asserts—Kelps Not Overlooked 


Photo by Harris & Ewing. 
W. C. PHALEN, 
Authority on potash—a personal sketch of Mr. 
Phalen follows his paper. 


owing to the incidents connected with a pioneer 
enterprise of this character. Though certain 
foreign deposits of alunite have been worked for 
potash alum, this is the first recorded production 
of potash salts as such from alunite. The 
product is of very high grade. The alunite 
deposits of Utah are the only important deposits 
known and, on account of their limited extent, 
they cannot be depended on to furnish more 
than a small part of the normal potash require- 
ments of the country. 

The plant of the Potash Products Company, 
of Omaha, Nebr., was was established in the 
spring of 1915 at Hoffland, near Alliance, in 
the northwestern part of the State. The com- 
pany obtained potash salts from the water of an 
alkaline lake in this region. A production was 
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reported from this locality during about half 
of the year. 

In addition to.a production from the above 
sources, some potash was marketed in 1915 
from kelp, obtained along the Pacific Coast. 
This, however, is to be considered of organic and 
not of mineral origin. 

FUTURE SOURCES OF PRODUCTION 

Under the stimulus of extraordinary prices, 
experimental work on the production of potash 
salts from different sources was active during 
the past year and in places this experimental 
activity has passed into actual construction of 
works for the production of potash salts. Opera- 
tions are in progress for the production of potash 
salts at Searles Lake and at Keeler, on the shores 
of Owens Lake, Cal. Near Great Salt Lake, it 
is reported that one company is erecting a plant 
and that another may be started at the south 
end of the lake. The by-product bittern at 
certain solar evaporation plants on San Francisco 
Bay has also received some attention. 

Another plant has been planned for the extrac- 
tion-of potash salts and alumina from alunite at 
Marysvale, Utah. 

Portland cement manufacturers, having had 
their attention directed to a possible revenue 
from by-product potash, will not be slow in 
thoroughly investigating their raw material. 
The Security Cement and Lime Company, near 
Hagerstown, Md., is reported already to be 
installing a plant for the recovery of potash salts, 
and similar installations are reported to be 
ugder way at Duluth, Minn., and Buffalo, N. Y. 

Great activity has been manifested in the ex- 
periments on the silicate rocks, such as feldspar, 
leucite, sericite,and marl. The expense involved 
in obtaining potash salts from those sources, 
together with the uncertainties with which 
manufacturers will be confronted and the keen 
German competition, which must be met at the 
close of the war in Europe, are potent factors in 
discouraging any considerable enterprise. With- 
out much doubt, a small quantity of potash salts 
was produced from these silicate rocks during the 
past year, which found its way into mixed ferti- 
lizers without intermediate refinement. 

In the meantime, explorations have been in 
progress in the known salt fields of the United 
States with the object of revealing undiscovered 
deposits of potash salts that may exist in associ- 
ation with common salt. Particular attention is 
now being directed to the immense but little- 
prospected basin containing salt in the ‘Red 
Beds” formations of northwest Texas and adja- 
cent parts of New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas. These formations correspond in certain 
respects with the potash-bearing strata of Ger- 
many. They bear evidence of similar conditions 
of desiccation during their formation with result- 
ant deposition of great beds of rock salt and 
gypsum. They are also of approximately the 
same period of formation as the German salts. 

The northwest Texas region is a huge structural 
basin, about which relatively little is known of the 
included salt deposits, except the important fact 
of their existence. This region, therefore, offers 
an attractive field for search. 
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There are s.ill possibilities for the discovery of 
potash in association with other important salt 
deposits of the country. Potash salts are incon- 
spicuous, especially if they occur in mixtures 
with other salts, as they have no very pronounced 
distinguishing characteristics. They may very 
likely have been overlooked in many of the drill 
operations for oil and salt that may have been 
done in the past. For this reason, there still 


remains hope of the discovery of important 
sources of potash salts, even within the better 
known salt districts of the country. 


KELPS AS POTASH SOURCE 


One of the sources of a domestic supply of 
potash is the giant kelps on the Pacific Coast. 
These huge sea plants contains potassium chlo- 
ride up to 25 or 30 per cent of their dry weight. 
The kelps grow in large beds which are found all 
along the Pacific Coast, from Lower California 
to the Alaskan Peninsula. The plants renew 
themselves rapidly after harvesting and on the 
southern beds two cuttings a year may be made. 

Practically all of these beds are within the 
three-mile limit and jurisdiction over them is in 
the hands of the States of California, Oregon, 
and Washington, and in the hands of the Federal 
Government so far as the Alaskan beds are con- 
cerned. The survey of these beds made in 1913 
by the Bureau of Soils showed approximately 
390 square miles of kelp. Processes have been 
devised for harvesting the kelp and extracting 
the salts which give promise of being commer- 
cially profitable. Several large concerns have 
erected plants for the extraction of potash from 
kelp and shipments of the salts are now being 
made. 

Legislation by the States is needed which will 
not only protect the kelp beds from reckless and 
destructive cutting, but which will provide regu- 
lations under which the private operator will be 
protected in his right to the kelp in the neighbor- 
hood of his plant. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


At a meeting of the subcommittee on phos- 
phate rock and potash salts of the committee on 
water power, nitrates, and phosphate rock, of the 
National Conservation Congress, held Monday 
afternoon, May 1, 1916, the following resolutions 
were adopted 

Whereas, Because of inadequate legislation the 
enormous deposits of phosphate rock in the public 
land States are at present unavailable for 
development, 

Therefore be it resolved, That Congress be 
urged to enact legislation to open these deposits 
under provisions protecting the consumer from 
undue costs and assuring capital reasonable 
profit under definite conditions that will invite 
their development. 

That whereas, Owing to the great scarcity of 
potash salts in the eUnited States and consequent 
great demand and high prices of these salts for 
chemical and especially for agricultural purposes, 

Therefore be it resolved, That all appropriate 
Governmental agencies be urged to use all prac- 
ticable means to encourage and assist in the 
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discovery and development of adequate and 
lasting sources of potash salts, and 

Be it further resolved, That it is for the public 
welfare that all persons interested in the increase 
of agricultural production and prosperity in this 
country shall by every educational method en- 
courage the greater nourishment of the soil 
through the more extended use of phosphate rock 
and potash fertilizer. 


TAUGHT IN NEW MEXICO 


W. C. Phalen has Worked in Many States 
in the Course of His Investigations. 


W. C. Phalen was born in Gloucester, Mass. 
He was educated in the public schools of that 
city and graduated from its high school. He 
took his S.B. degree at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1899. He also won 
his S.M. degree from the same institution in 
1902. After coming to Washington, Mr. Phalen 
secured his Ph.D. degree from George Washing- 
ton University. 

Following the completion of his schooling, 
Mr. Phalen taught chemistry and geology for two 
years at the New Mexico School of Mines at 
Socorro. Afterwards he did post-graduate work 
at Boston Tech, and then accepted a position 
in the Geological Department of the National 
Museum. 

After two years in Washington with the 
Museum, Mr. Phalen joined the force of the 
United States Geological Survey, in 1904, as 
geological aide. His present work has been 
done in the following fields: Clearfield, Johns- 
town, and Windber coal districts of Pennsylvania; 
the coal and®*clay districts of northeastern 
Kentucky; the Bauxite district of Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee and other States; salt 
deposits in every State in which they occur; 
sulphur and pyrite fields of Louisiana, Texas, 
New York, Virginia and other States; phosphate 
deposits of Kentucky and Tennessee. Mr. 
Phalen has also kept in very close touch with 
the potash situation. During the recent meeting 
of the National Conservation Congress, Mr. 
Phalen was chairman of the sub-committee on 
Phosphate Rocks and Potash Salts. 


GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


(See cut on front cover.) 


F. G. Cottrell was born in Oakland, Cal., 
January 10, 1877. His elementary education 
was obtained at Norton School in Oakland. 
Later he attended the Oakland High School. 
The next step in his education was obtained at 
the University of California where he was 
taduated in 1896 with a degree of B.S. The 
ollowing year he took a LeConte fellowship at 
the above university. 

From 1897 to 1900 Mr. Cottrell taught 
chemistry at the Oakland High School. He then 
went abroad for special study during which time 
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he worked in the laboratory of J. H. Vanthoff 
in Berlin and in the laboratory of William 
Ostwold at Leipsig, where he obtained his 
Ph.D. degree. After leaving Germany he spent 
some time in the laboratory of Prof. J. J. Thom- 
son at Cambridge, England. 

On returning to America, Mr. Cottrell studied 
at Harvard and at the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology, after which he returned to the University 
of California as instructor in Physical Chemistry. 
He continued a member of the faculty of this 
university until 1911, when he joined the staff 
of the Bureau of Mines as consulting chemical 
engineer. Later he became physical chemist 
and then chief chemist. The first of the present 
year Mr. Cottrell was put in charge of the new 
division of Metallurgy of the Bureau of Mines 
with the title of chief metallurgist. Dr. Cottrell 
is known best for his system of electrical pre- 
cipitation, which is playing an important part 
in the abatement of smoke, fume and dust 
nuisances, 

Dr. Cottrell is also the inventor of an electrical 
process for the dehydration of crude petroleum. 
Since Dr. Cottrell had so successfully accom- 
plished the precipitation of suspended solids 
in gases by means of high potential electricity 
he naturally was much interested in the question 
of the applicability of the same methods to the 
precipitation of water in a petroleum emulsion. 
So successful were his experiments in this con- 
nection that they led to the installation of a 
plant for the dehydration of crude petroleum on 
the property of the Lucile Oil Company on the 
Coalinga field. This plant was established in 
1909 and has been in continuous operation ever 
since. It reduces a 14 per cent water content 
to less than 2 per cent with commercial success. 
The process has also been installed in various 
other plants and is being used very successfully. 


CRYOLITE MINED COMMER. 
CIALLY ONLY IN GREENLAND 


Cryolite has been found in commercial 
quantities only at Ivigut, an Eskimo ham- 
let on the southern coast of Greenland in 
latitude 60° N. Rocks containing cryolite 
have been found near Pikes Peak, Colo., but 
not in paying quantities. The cryolite de- 
posit at Ivigut is reported to be a solid mass 
having surface dimensions of about 200 feet 
by 600 feet, and it has been worked as an 
open cut to a depth of about 150 feet. The 
deposit widens with depth, and the depth is 
unknown. It is quarried by the Kryolith- 
Mine og Handelsselskab (the Cryolite Mining 
& Trading Co., Ltd.), under a state conces- 
sion. In close connection with this company 
is the factory Oresund in Copenhagen, which 
has been given the technical use of this valu- 
able mineral. During the last two years (1913 
and 1914) 5,000 to 6,000 cubic meters (6,500 
to 7,800 cubic yards) of cryolite have been 
quarried. The exports of cleaned cryolite in 
1913 were valued at $700,000. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


Photo by Harris & Ewing. 
A. C. SPENCER, 
Geologist. 


A. C. Spencer was born in Carmel, N. Y. He 
received his early education at the Brooks 
Military Academy at Cleveland, Ohio. Later 
he attended the Case School of Applied Sciences 
also at Cleveland. He then went to Johns 
Hopkins University at Baltimore and received 
his Doctor’s degree in 1896. 

Before completing his schooling, however, he 
spent two years with the Geological Survey of 
Iowa. During this time he worked on the 
geology of coal in that State. On returning to 
Baltimore he did some coal work for the Mary- 
land Geological Survey. 

He began his work with the United States 
Geological Survey in 1896 as assistant geologist 
= _ given his time exclusively to survey work 


sin 

Wi ith Whitman Cross he made a study of the 
San Juan District of Colorado. Mr. Spencer is 
well known in Alaska as a result of his study of 
the Copper River District as well as work done in 
the Juneau District. With J. C. Schrader he 
wrote the first discussion of the Bonanza Copper 
that Mr. Spencer came within two weeks of being 
deposit. An interesting incident of this trip was 


the original discoverer of this remarkable copper 
property. 

The study of the iron and copper deposits of 
Cuba was made by Mr. Spencer in connection 
with Hayes and Vaughan. 

Others of the more important studies made by 
Mr. Spencer are: The Encampment Copper 
District in Wyoming; Zinc Deposits in the 
Franklin Furnace District of New Jersey; 
Triassic Iron Ores of Pennsylvania; Copper 
Deposits of Ely, Nev.; Copper Deposits of 
Santa Rita, N. Mex. In addition, Mr. Spencer 
was engaged for two years in making a report on 
forest lands in the Appalachian region. 

Mr. Spencer took the first civil service exam- 
ination for Geological Survey. The present 
director, George Otis Smith, and the head of the 
section of Western Areal Geology, F. L. Ransome, 
also took this examination. 


SURVEY KEEPS CLOSE WATCH 
ON MINERAL DEVELOPMENT 


An instance of the keenness with which 
the Geological Survey is watching mineral 
development in the United States is shown 
in the following letter from Director Smith, 
which was written to an oil operator in 
Oklahoma: 

“A newspaper article stating that you con- 
template drilling a test for oil and gas in 
—— has just come to my attention. You 
are prospecting in a very interesting region 
and one about which it is desirable to secure 
all possible information. For this reason, I 
desire to urge upon you the desirability of 
having your drillers keep a careful detailed 
record of the formations encountered. It is 
also desirable to have their record checked 
by occasional samples taken from the well. 

“An example of the value of this addi- 
tional check came to my attention a few days 
ago. A driller reported a sand with a show 
of oil at a certain depth in a well in south- 
western Oklahoma. This report might have 
been sufficient to encourage the drilling of a 
second test in case the first one failed to find 
gas or oil in appreciable quantities. An exam- 
ination of the sample which the driller sent 
in, however, disclosed the fact that he did 
not have a sand, but a very hard, shaly for- 
mation, and that the small black particles 
which he had taken for bitumen or asphalt 
were in reality coal. 

“Under separate cover, I am sending a few 
well record books which your drillers may 
find convenient. I shall also be glad to ob- 
tain samples from your wells, particularly 
of any oil or gas sand which may be en- 
countered, and will be glad to send sample 
bags properly addressed and franked so that 
they may be sent through the mail with- 
out postage. 

“IT am very much interested in the devel- 
opment of north-central Oklahoma. It ap- 
pears to be a region of very great promise, 
and at the same time one which has been but 
slightly exploited. I shall be glad to give 
you any assistance which the restrictions 
imposed upon this survey will permit. 
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URGES MINING MEN TO BEGIN THRESHING OUT 
DETAILS OF LAW REVISION 


Revision of Mining Laws Committee of American Mining Congress Reports on 
Proposed Changes—Interest in Subject Is Steadily Growing, Report 
Says—Wickersham’s Opposition Called Causeless 


In view of the interest being maintained in the 
mining law revision, unusual interest is certain to 
be taken in the report of E. B. Kirby, Chairman 
of the Revision of Mineral Land “Laws Com- 
mittee of the American Mining Congress. 

The report of the Committee is as follows: 

The movement inaugurated by the American 
Mining Congress to secure a general revision of 
the mineral land laws of the United States and 
Alaska has been steadily growing in interest and 
support. All the organizations which represent 
the mining industry are now actively cooperating 
in the effort to obtain this revision. Theoretical 
discussion has been going on for a generation and 
what changed this into an active movement was 
a practical plan of action which has made an 
unusual appeal to the common sense of mining 
men and legislators. 

This was the idea that a work so technical and 
important as the revision of the mining code 
should be based upon the practical experience and 
judgment of those who are actually engaged in 
the industry. If their wisdom could be assem- 
bled and condensed for the use of Congress by 
a Commission composed of men whose com- 
petence was known to the industry and this 
Commission should hold public hearings for the 
purpose throughout the mining regions of the 
West and Alaska, then mining men could feel 
assured of a satisfactory result. °¢ 

The American Mining Congress, the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, the Mining and 
Metallurgical Society of America, together with 
numerous local societies and organizations, 
united their efforts to secure such a Commission. 
A bill for the purpose was approved by the Ad- 
ministration and nearly passed the last Congress, 
but adjournment came before final action. With 
the present Congress there was every assurance 
of success and the friends of the measure pro- 
ceeded to press for its consideration. As before, 
the Administration and the Senate approved the 
measure, the only obstacle in sight being in- 
difference in the House. This was being over- 
come when the unexpected and causeless 
opposition of Delegate Wickersham, of Alaska, 
succeeded in blocking the bill for the present 
session. 

In the face of this disappointment and the 
necessity of waiting another year for the new 
Congress, the leaders of the three principal 
organizations mentioned considered the question 
of what it was best to do. Various members of 


Congress who were unable to see why a mining 
code satisfactory to everybody, could not be 
written out by anyone overnight, renewed 
friendly suggestions that the societies interested 
should frame a bill covering the specific reforms 
desired and submit it to Congress like any other 
measure. 

The mining men who have been actively 
pushing revision have always been substantially 
agreed that nothing but patch work can be 
expected from efforts of this kind and patch work 
cannot give any noticeable relief to the industry. 
The revision must be general and the mining 
men of the country will not accept fundamental 
reforms which have not been thoroughly threshed 
out beforehand by means of a Commission and 
public hearings. "Moreover, when it comes to 
the details of a new code, there are certain to be 
innumerable differences of opinion and a result 
can be reached only by having these focused on 
an authoritative Commission which has the 
power of decision. 

With the postponement of the Commission 
for a year those individuals who felt that patch 
work was not objectionable and that the correc- 
tion of the apex law was the main object to be 
attained began to press their views, but aside 
from their arguments it became a question to all 
minds whether it was not best to begin threshing 
out the details of a revision. That would have 
been the next work in order anyhow if the Com- 
mission had been created by this Congress and 
mining men might well begin now to adjust 
differences and get their ideas into practical 
shape. 

The only objection to this course was the fact 
that it is desirable to have mining men pull 
together for the main object during as long a 
period as possible and to postpone the inevitable 
splitting up over details until the Commission 
has been appointed. The Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Society of America, however, decided to 
proceed with details and the first result of its 
efforts is attached herewith. It will be noticed 
that this is essentially a patch work measure, 
devoted to the abolition of the apex law and the 
discovery requirement. 

Note.—The report of the Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Society of America referred to are the 
recommendations of the New York section of the 
society adopted April 24. Since these recom- 
mendations have been widely circulated and are 
quite lengthy we will not reproduce them. 
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MINING TOPICS DISCUSSED AT 
CONSERVATION CONGRESS MEETING 


While the clash between the Pinchot forces 
and those of the conservationists, who have 
different ideas, caused most of the publicity 
‘given to the meeting of the National Con- 
servation Congress held in Washington May 
2, 3 and 4, to be devoted to that issue, there 
was much real work .done. 

Owing to the inability of a number of men, 
who had been choséf& to represent certain 
mining topics, to be present this industry 
did not come in for as much consideration as 
otherwise would have been the case, 

E. F. Burchard, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, read an interesting paper on 
matters relating to iron. C. E. Lesher, statis- 
tician of the Geological Survey, made a report 
on mineral fuels. Dr. W. L. Saunders, presi- 
dent of the Ingersoll-Rand Drill Co., delivered 
an address. W. C. Phelan, of the Geological 
Survey, and F. G. Cottrell, of the Bureau 
of Mines, read papers. Mr. Phelan’s paper 
treated of phosphates and potash, while that 
of Mr. Cottrell was devoted to nitrates. 

Mr. Pinchot, the former Chief Forester, 
caused a sensation by making a sweeping 
charge that the convention had been packed 
by the water power interests. 

M. L. Alexander, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Credentials, arose after the charge had 
been made and went into detail with regard 
to the credentials of those present, and it was 
largely due to him that the vote against 
Mr. Pinchot was so heavy. 

Mr. Pinchot opposed the Shields Water 
Power Bill, which permits the private devel- 
opment of water power on a fifty-year lease. 
They claim this will lead to monopolization of 
resources and to the granting of franchises in 
perpetuity. 

Gifford Pinchot, president of the National 
Conservation Association, in a statement, 
said: 

“My attention. has been called to persona! 
attacks made upon me by the recently or- 
ganized Water Power Development Associa- 
tion. This association is the publicity branch 
of the water power lobby which is working 
for the passage of the iniquitous Shields bill, 
and which just now, after careful preparation, 
captured and denatured the National Con- 
servation Congress as a step in its campaign. 

“The effect of the Shields bill is to give 
away in perpetuity the last great natural 
resource still owned by the people. I have, 
therefore, opposed it by every honorable 
means at my command. In consequence, the 
Water Power Development Association, in a 
recent open letter addressed to the President 
of the United States, asserts that what I 
said about this bill is ‘incorrect and mislead- 
ing. In support of that statement, it pro- 
ceeds (I quote from ‘the press bulletin of the 
Water Power Association) to support its 
assertion as follows: 
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“‘Mr. Pinchot also asserts that the Shields 
bill ‘fails to require the necessary publicity 
and uniformity of accounts, and so makes 
the effective supervision of water power cor- 
porations impossible,’ 

“‘Section 7 of the bill makes provision for 
exactly what Mr. Pinchot asserts is lacking.’ 

“A reprint of Section 7 then follows. 

“When I made the statement thus de- 
nounced as false, it was, like every other 
statement I have made about the Shields 
bill, exactly accurate. My statement was 
made on January 29. Afterwards, on March 
7, and in part as the result of my statement, 
the bill was amended on the floor of the 
Senate by the Kenyon amendment, which 
made the very correction, the need of which I 
had pointed out. 

“The bill needed, but did not have, a pro- 
vision to safeguard the public in the matter 
of publicity and uniformity of accounts. I 
called attention to that need. The provision 
whose absence I had criticized was thereupon 
added. Now comes the Water Power Devel- 
opment Association, and seeks by the distor- 
tion just described to discredit and set aside 
my attack on the Shields bill on the ground 
that my criticisms ‘are contradicted by the 
provisions of the bill.’ 

“The bare recital of the foregoing facts 
should be enough. If every amendment I 
have demended in the Shields bill were to be 
made, then the method adopted in this case 
would justify the Water Power Development 
Association in denouncing every statement of 
the need of such amendment, made before 
the amendment took place, as unnecessary, 
misleading and incorrect. ; 

“I should be glad to regard this instance 
of misrepresentation as accidental. Unfor- 
tunately, it does not stand alone. 

“No good gause stoops to methods such as 
those. Attacks from men who employ them 
do not require to be answered. They merely 
require to be exposed. So far as it has im- 
portance, I regard the hostility of the Water 
Power Development Association as an honor 
to myself and an asset to the cause of conser- 
vation.” 

Among the resolutions adopted was the 
following with regard to public lands: 

The established traditional and sound 
policy of the United States with respect to 
the disposition of its unappropriated public 
lands is opposed to the making of a direct 
revenue thereby, beyond the expense _inci- 
dent to the surveying, classification, and dis- 
posing of such lands. This policy is intended 
to encourage and promote the settlement 
and development thereof; and any Act of 
Congress, or any administrative construction 
thereof which is not in harmony with this 
policy does an injustice to the new States 
by placing them on an equal footing with 
the original States. and by discouraging and 
preventing the settlement of such new States 
and the development of their resources. 
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We favor a liberal and equitable adminis- 
tration. of our public land laws, so that 
settlers will be encouraged to take up the 
public domain. 

We favor expeditious settlement of pub- 
lic land cases by the Interior Department, 
the speedy examination of the character of 
entered lands where such examination is re- 
quired by law, and prompt issuance of 
patents after the making of final proof. 

We commend and approve the efforts of 
the present Secretary and present First As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, and pres- 
ent Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice, to liberalize and simplify the adminis- 
tration of the land laws. 

We hereby express our approval of the 
Homestead Law which has been in force 
since 1862, and express the belief that such 
law is the basis of National prosperity in ai! 
States of the Union in which it has been 
applied. 

We deplore unnecessary withdrawal or 
retention of any public lands and urge the 
earliest decision upon all withdrawals, and 
the restoration of all lands for entry, the 
retention of which is not found to be neces- 
sary to the public interest. 

We favor such proper construction of the 
Mining Laws of the United States as will 
stimulate and protect prospecting and mining 
on the public domain, with a view to the 
development of our mineral and other de- 
posits 

THE SHIELDS BILL 


In view of the controversy over the Shields 
water power bill the following facts with re- 
gard to the bill are timely: 

The origin of the Shields Bill is in no re- 
spect doubtful. Amendment of the law relat- 
ing to hydro-electric development in navigable 
streams has been the subject for many years 
of exhaustive study and consideration by com- 
mittees of both houses of Congress. The 
National Waterways Commission five years 
ago made an elaborate report on the sub- 
ject. The Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate spent many months of research and study 
upon the legal questions involved. The 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce conducted extended hearings on 
the subject. During each session of Congress 
for nearly ten years, moreover, the subject 
has been debated, in various phases, by both 
houses. The result has been a thorough prob- 
ing of every doubtful point. The passage 
of the Shields Bill by more than a two-thirds 
vote followed this long process and resulted 
from it. To charge that the Shields Bill, 
say its friends, passed after the prolonged and 
open consideration above outlined, is the 
bill of any “interest” insults not only the 
Senate and Senators, but also public intelli- 
gence. The Shields Bill reflects the views of 
no one of the parties to this long and com- 
plex controversy. It is not even the bill 
of its introducer, nor of the committee which 


reported it. It was practically drafted by 
the Senate itself, in the light of long consid- 
eration and thorough knowledge. It is to be 
considered on its merits. 

The distinguishing feature of the Shields 
Bill is that, unlike its predecessors, it pre- 
sents a complete enactment under which hydro- 
electric development in navigable streams 
may go forward, subject to the direction and 
control of the Government, whenever such 
development is physically and economically 
feasible. Under the present law an enabling 
act is required from Congress for each sepa- 
rate project. The Shields Bill fixes the 
fundamental requirements under which all 
such developments are to be permitted, leav- 
ing the issuance of the permit to the proper 
administrative department. By this means 
important resources hitherto locked up by 
the inaction of Congress are to be rendered 
available for the immediate and _ beneficial 
use of commerce and industry. 

The bill fully safeguards every public in- 
terest developed and defined during ten years 
of public inquiry and discussion, say those 
who favor it. No permit can be issued until 
the Secretary of War is satisfied, after exami- 
nation, that the plans, specifications and loca- 
tion are such as are adapted to “a compre- 
hensive plan for improvement of the water- 
way in question, for the uses of navigation, 
and for the full development of its water 
power and for other beneficial public pur- 
poses,” thus insuring the uniform develop- 
ment of our streams so long contended for by 
disinterested students of our economic prog- 
ress. The mere holding of permits without 
development and use, possibly to prevent 
competition, is effectively prevented by 
stringent requirements relating to the time for 
beginning and completing construction of the 
necessary works. The system provided by the 
bill for the regulation of rates. charges and 
service, a subject of prolonged controversy, 
fully recognizes the rights and duties of the 
States and the Federal Government and in- 
sures cooperation, not conflict. Compensation 
to the Government in the form most useful 
to the public, namely, protecting and improv- 
ing navigation, is provided in the sections 
of this bill dealing with locks and canals, and 
in the sections dealing with headwater reser- 
voirs. The term of the permit is fixed at fiftv 
years, and such permit must be relinauished 
by the holder at the end of that period if the 
United States, either for itself or for a subse- 
quent permittee, determines to take over the 
property at its fair value, not including the 
value of the grant. Uniform accounting and 
reports covering assets, liabilities, capitaliza- 
tions, cost of construction, cost of operation, 
etc,. are provided for. with severe penalties 
for false entry or misrepresentations. Per- 
sistent breach of the conditions of the permit 
is penalized by forfeiture, and adequate means 
are provided for enforcing all State and Fed- 
eral orders, regulations and requirements. 
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SAFETY ENGINEERING BECOMING 
A WIDELY FOLLOWED PROFESSION 


There has been considerable attention paid in 
the Technical Press during the last year to the 
matter of Safety Engineering. The establish- 
ment by the Colorado Schoc! of Mines of a Chair 
in Safety Engineering also has been heralded 
widely and has resulted in considerable reference 
to the profession of Safety Engineering. 

Several inquiries have reached the Bureau of 
Mines with regard to the number of persons 
following the profession of Safety Engineering, 
and as no information was available in regard to 
this matter the Bureau of Mines has gone to con- 
siderable trouble to secure the names and 
addresses of men who are following the profession 
of Safety Engineering. A list which has been 
compiled is very likely incomplete, but it is 
thought to contain the names of the more promi- 
nent representatives of the new profession. 

The Bureau of Mines list is as follows: E. E. 
Bain, Ellsworth Colleries Co., Ellsworth, Penna.; 
A. A. Bawden, Pickands, Mather & Co., Hurley, 
Wis.; James Boston, Superior Coal Co., Gillespie, 
Ill; CM. Brading, Wisconsin Steel Co. , Chicago, 
Ill.; F. E. Calkins, The Detroit Copper Mining 
Co., Morenci, Ariz.: P. A. Carmichael, Arthur 
Tron Mining Co., Hibbing, Minn.; J. J. Carrigan, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont.; 
H. L. Chamberlin, Quincy Mining Co., Han- 
cock, Mich.; Vernon P. Chappel, Iron Mountain, 
Mich.; D. E. Charlton, ‘Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
Virginia, Minn.; Walter E. Chick, Pennsylvania 
Steel Co., Steelton, Pa.; F. E. Clough, Home- 
stake Hospital, Lead, S. Dak.; William Conni- 
bear, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. ; 
A. W. Dennison, Black Hawk Coal Co., Black 
Hawk, Utah; Dr. F. C. Diver, Stag Canon Fuel 
Co., Dawson, New Mexico: W. H. Droll, Steptoe 
Valley Smelting & Mining Co., McGill, Nev.; 
J. B. Duff, Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd., 
Sault Ste Marie, Canada; John Dunlop, 414 
Columbia Terrace, Peoria, Ill.; F. E. Estes, 
Standard Coal Co., Standardville, Utah; Walter 
H. Finley, The Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont 
W. Va.; W. W. Fleming, Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Republic, Pa.; Geo. T. Fonda, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., S. Bethlehem, Pa.; J. fc Forbes, Provi- 
dent Coal Co... St. Clairsv ilie, ; M. W. Alex- 
ander, General Electric Co., Wee Lynn, Mass.; 
Thos. Gibson, Union Pacific Coal Co., Rock 
Springs, Wyo.; William T. Graven, Springhill, 
N. S., Canada; George W. Grove, 705 Fidelity 
Building, Duluth, Minn.; John W. Groves, Ten- 
nesee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Guldin, Minersville, Pa.; J. S. Herbert, 
Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, 
Horning, O’Gara Coal Co., Harrisburg, Ill.; 
Leonard C. Jones, 104 Insurance Exchange 
Building, Sacramento, Calif.; Austin King, Fricke 
Coke Co., Scottdale, Penna. ; Charles Krallman, 
Peabody Coal Co., Glen Carbon, Ill.; D. Kranich: 
field, National Association of Manufacturers, 
_ Springfield, Ill.; H. L. Lack, Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, E. McDermid, Utah 
Fuel Co., Winter Quarters, Utah; Charles C. 
McDougall, Athens, O.; Wallace E. McKeehan, 
Copper Queen Cons. Mining Co., Bisbee, Ariz.; 
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Arthur Marsh, Box 197, Magna, Utah; George 
Martison, Gilbert, Minn.; Dr. J. M. Maurer, 
Shamokin, Pa.; R. K. Mead, Sagamore, Pa.; 
John J. Mecham, Masontown, Pa.; James L. 
Mills, Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Ill.; H. E. 
Mitchell, Box Z, Eveleth, Minn.; Dr. F. F. 
Moore, Lucerne Mines, Homer City, Pa.; John 
E. Morgan, Northwestern Improvement Co., 
Roslyn, Wash.; W. H. Cameron, Continental & 
Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, Ill.; Hollis 
W. Overpecke, Oliver Mining Co., Virginia, 
Minn.; Henry R. Owens, Lehigh Wilkes- Barre 
Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Duek Peckitt, 
Empire Steel & Iron Co., Wharton, N. J.; Sim C. 
Reynolds, Aetna Life Insurance Co., Houston, 
Pa.; George Roberts, Lucerne Mines, Indiana, 
Penna.; T. A. Schmidt, Morris Run Coal Mining 
Co, Morris Run, Penna.; L. A. Shoudy, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, B. 
Smith, Illinois Steel Co., Joliet, Ill.; J. G. Smith, 
Inland Steel Co., Indian Harbor, Ind.; John W. 
Snow, Jr., Republic Iron & Steel Co., Palos, Ala.; 


- Allen S. Snyder, Berwind-White Coal Mining 


Co., Windber, Pa.; B. M. Starnes, Sloss Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala.; William A. 
Stevens, Glen Lyon, Luzerne, Pa.; C. S. Steven- 
son, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich.; 
J. Henry Williams, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich.; W. W. Williams, National 
Assoc. Manufacturers, Springfield, IL; J. M. 
Woltz, The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O.; W. Zuendorff, The Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., West Van Lear, Ky. 


Mine Inspectors to Meet. 


A considerable interest is being taken in 
Washington in the meeting of the Mine Inspec- 
tors Institution to be held at Joplin, June 13 
to 16. 

G. E. Sylvester is the president of this organi- 
zation and J. W. Paul is secretary. 


WAR CONDITIONS FORCE MANY 
COUNTRIES TO SEND ZINC HERE 


Owing to the high price of zinc and the clos- 
ing of a portion of the market in Europe, many 
countries, which never before have marketed 
this product in the United States, are now 
making importations. Guatemala has become 
a regular shipper of zinc to this country. Im- 
pertations are also being received from French 
Africa, Costa Rica, Peru, Colombia, China, 
Italy, Spain, Australia and Mexico. 


TUNGSTEN DEPOSITS HAVE 
NO SECONDARY ENRICHMENT 


In tungsten deposits, as in most ore de- 
posits, there is ordinarily no particular prom- 
ise of the ores increasing in richness with 
depth. In fact it seems to be very much 
less true than with some other deposits for 
there is not the secondary enrichment that is 
found in many veins, especially those of 
copper and silver, therefore conservative pros 
pecting is advised. 
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EDITORIALS 


ANNUAL CONVENTION TO BE 
HELD IN NOVEMBER 


The 19th Annual Convention of the 
American Mining Congress will be held at 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill., during the 
week of November 13, 1916. 

The official call for the Convention is 
now in preparation and will be issued in 
the near future. 

A radical change is being made in the 
plan of conducting the Convention, de- 
signed to furnish opportunity for all mem- 
bers of the Convention to attend only such 
discussions as are of direct interest. This 
is accomplished by the creation of sec- 
tions, the following thus far being ar- 
ranged for: Precious Metals, Coal, Zinc 
and Lead, Oil, Steel and Iron. 

The morning session of each day of the 
Convention will be taken up by a general 
meeting, at which only those broad ques- 
tions will be discussed which are of general 
interest to the Convention, and the after- 
noon and evening sessions will be devoted 
to section meetings. In effect there will 
be five contemporary Conventions in 
progress at the same time, each devoting 
itself to that particular branch of the 
industry in which its members are di- 
rectly interested. 
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The Chicago Convention of 1911 was 
the most largely attended Convention in 
the history of the American Mining Con- 
gress, and it is hoped by the broadened 
scope of the coming Convention to make 
the attendance very much larger than on 
any previous occasion. 

Chicago by reason of its central location, 
its spirit of cooperation, its interest in the 
various branches of mineral production, 
and its ample hotel accommodations, fur- 
nishes an ideal place for a great Conven- 
tion, and the present year’s prosperity in 
the mining industry gives promise that 
the coming Convention will be the largest 
gathering of mining men ever assembled 
in the United States. 

A very comprehensive program is in 
preparation and suggestions as to sub- 
jects which are of sufficient importance to 
justify consideration will be gladly re- 
ceived by the officers of the Congress. 


COOPERATION THE GREAT 
NEED OF THE INDUSTRY 


Cooperation is the great need of the 
mining industry. The operator in the 
neighboring gulch is not as unregenerate 
as you think, nor as he thinks you are. 
The sunlight of mutual understanding 
will dispel the clouds of doubt and do 
more than any other agency can do to 
bring about better mining conditions. 

The 19th annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress, to be held 
in Chicago, November 13 to 1%, is a 
common meeting place where all may 
enter on equal terms and where each 
may barter his distrust for good 
fellowship. 

This is an age where cooperation suc- 
ceeds and individual action only wins as 
it is in accord with the activities of 
others. 

The unsuccessful kicks of minority 
stockholders have not interfered ma- 
terially with the success of corporations, 
while the protests of individual members 
of unorganized business enterprise have 
been complete barriers to business 
success. 

The bituminous coal industry fur- 
nishes a most striking illustration. In- 
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stead of working as a unit for the solu- 
tion of the problems common to the 
industry each operator pursues his own 
sweet will and preserves his own busi- 
ness independence until his banker takes 
possession of his property and turns it 
over to his more sticcessful competitor. 
Still independent outside the hours of 
his service as a hired man he is only 
occasionally annoyed by duns for the 
unsatisfied obligations of his independent 
business experience. 

Shall this process be continued until 
a few large corporations control the in- 
dustry and the public is robbed of its 
right to a reasonable competition in a 
business which it must patronize? The 
bituminous coal mining industry is go- 
ing to be organized—either by its pres- 
ent owners or by the banks. Which 
shall it be? 


TRADE COMMISSION REQUEST 
DESERVES PROMPT REPLY 


The Mrntnc Concress JOURNAL urges 
upon the coal operators, to whom re- 
quest has been made by the Federal 
Trade Commission for information, to 
fill in the blank it sent and return it to 
the Commission promptly. Now that 
an appeal has been made to the Commis- 
sion to investigate the conditions of the 
industry there is every reason why com- 
plete cooperation should be extended 
immediately. 

The Trade Commission will be help- 
less to aid the coal mining industry un- 
less information is placed before it upon 
which it can pass an intelligent opinion. 

We feel sure that the failure to re- 
spond more promptly to this request has 
not been prompted by any desire to ham- 
per the Trade Commission in its effort 
to reach a satisfactory conclusion as to 
what steps are necessary in behalf of 
the industry. This is the first opportu- 


nity that the coal industry has had to 
present its case to a sympathetic gov- 
ernmental agency and an agency through 
which it can hope for the inauguration 
of a movement through which better con- 
ditions may be hoped for. 
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FOSTER BILL NOT LIKELY TO 
BE ENACTED BY CONGRESS 


Complying with its duty of supplying 
the mining industry with unbiased news 
and uncolored reflections of Washington 
opinion, the MINING CONGREss JOURNAL 
is presenting a good many of the argu- 
ments advanced by those who favor a 
revision of the mining laws without 
having the matter studied first by a 
commission. This is not to be taken 
that the editorial policy of the JourNnaL 
supports this view. It is the belief of the 
great majority of the members of the 
American Mining’ Congress that a com- 
mission must investigate the desires of 
the miners of the nation before attempting 
to revise the laws. 

The Mining Congress does not believe 
that any bill for this purpose will be 
enacted by Congress without the sup- 
port of a general movement based ona 
complete investigation of the problems in- 
volved, and it still urges the appointment 
of a government commission to collect 
systematically first- hand information 
from the mining camps of the country. 
The Foster bill should not be considered 
by Congress. 

Since the majority of the members of 
the Committee on Mines and Mining 
believes that a commission is not neces- 
sary, we are very glad to give space in 
our news columns to the reasons they 
advance for their stand. Since the 
JOURNAL is the only mining paper paying 
more than casual attention to Washington 
mining news it is the more incumbent 
upon us to see that the mining public is 
informed in detail as to the ideas held by 
the majority members of the committee. 


LOSS WILL FOLLOW CUT 
IN OIL APPROPRIATION 
The cut of $10,000 in the appropria- 
tion for oil and gas inspection in Okla- 
homa is expected to curtail important 
work. The item in the Indian Appro- 
priation bill provided for $25,000 for 
the inspection of oil and gas lands 
throughout Oklahoma. This work is in- 
tended to prevent loss of fuel resources 
and the action of Congress in reducing 
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the amount, is being criticized by those 
here who are in position to understand 
the situation in Oklahoma. Protests are 
being received in large numbers from 
Oklahoma. 

Last year an appropriation of $25,000 
for this work was allowed. Of this sum 
only $15,000 was expended. This was 
due to the fact that the Bureau of Mines 
was building up an organization so as 
to make intelligent and wise expendi- 
tures of the appropriation. The organi- 
zation was built up with the full under- 
standing that the work was to be state- 
wide, and that an annual appropriation 
of $25,000 would be forthcoming. The 
bill as passed limits the work to lands of 
the five civilized tribes. This leaves 
some very important pools in Oklahoma 
without inspection. 

The bill as introduced in the House 
provided simply for $15;000. An erro- 
neous conclusion, that if $15,000 was 
sufficient for this work last year that it 
would be sufficient this year, was 
reached. 

The error of this conclusion was 
brought up in the Senate and an amend- 
ment passed increasing the appropriation 
to $25,000 and provided for state-wide 
work. In conference, however, the Sen- 
ate amendment was stricken out and the 
House provision prevailed. 


CRIMINAL WASTE ALLOWED 
IN NAME OF CONSERVATION 


In Montana are large deposits of phos- 
phate rock of such low grade that it can 
only be utilized in conection with cheap 
sulphuric acid.. The smelting plants of 
Montana are wasting an enormous 
amount of sulphuric acid, valueless ex- 
cept as it may be utilized in converting 
the otherwise worthless phosphate de- 
posits of Montana into commercial fer- 
tilizers. The use of these fertilizers 
would very largely increase agricultural 
production. 

The smelting interests of Montana 
are ready and anxious to construct the 
plants necessary to the utilization of 
these phosphate deposits which are owned 
by the government, but which by admin- 
istration orders are withdrawn from en- 
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try. The farms need the fertilizer. Mon- 
tana needs the new enterprise—the 
deposits are tied up in the name of eon- 
servation while the sulphuric acid, with- 
out which these deposits will be forever 
worthless, is being wasted. A few years 
will exhaust the sulphide ores from 
which sulphuric acid may be cheaply ob- 
tained and thereafter the phosphate rock 
will be utterly worthless. 

If the writer were President of the 
United States he would cancel the with- 
drawal order as it applies to Montana 
phosphate bearing rocks and at once per- 
mit the utilization of these most val- 
uable deposits and deliberate -upon the 
niceties of theoretical conservation at 
some more convenient time. 


ALASKAN RAILWAY NEEDS 
BETTER ADMINISTRATION 


The laborers employed in the con- 
struction of the Government railway in 
Alaska recently struck, because the 
award of the commission sent by the 
President to adjust the differences was 
not made at the expected time. The 
incident has called attention to the 
very meager results which have thus 
far been accomplished in this work and 
the critics of Government railway con- 
struction are already calling attention to 
the prediction that this construction 
would effectively cure Congress of its 
tendency toward this character of extra 
governmental activity. 

Canada’s latest experience in railway 
construction has been an unfortunate 
demonstration. The railway from 
Moncton, B. C., to Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
1,804 miles, the cost of which was esti- 
mated at $61,415,000 or $34,083 per mile, 
actually cost over $173,000,000 or 
$98,895 per mile with no charge for in- 
terest on the bonds during construction. 

The American Mining Congress sup- 
ported the bill providing for the Alas- 
kan railway, not because it believes in the 
principle, but because it believed that 
the Government, which had deliberately 
withdrawn all the incentives which 
usually induce capital to construct rail- 
ways into undeveloped territory, should 
itself assume that responsibility. 
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The management of the Panama Canal 
construction by a many-headed commis- 
sion proved to be a dismal failure. It 
was only when an executive was put in 
charge that the nation was satisfied with 
results. 

The progress being made by the three- 
headed Alaska Railway Commission is 
not promising. The President may well 
consider the importance of substituting 
for it an effective executive agency. 


SHOULD KEEP OUT OF 
ARMOR PLATE MANUFACTURE 


It is somewhat amusing to note the 
influence upon public thought of an op- 
portunity to foster the development of 
local industry. The “pork barrel” is 
usually condemned, but the soft pedal is 
noticed as to those items which benefit 
the critics locality. The confidence of 
the prisoner on trial for stealing a sheep 
was explained by the statement that 
every man on the jury had received a 
piece of the mutton. 

The prosperity of the United State 
has been largely based on individual ef- 
fort. It has been regarded as the duty of 
the government to protect its citizens 
against unfair competition and against 
oppressive monopoly and otherwis¢ to 
leave them the fullest liberty in business 
pursuits. That the Government should 
enter into business competition with its 
own citizens has been generally regarded 
not only as dangerous but subversive of 
the fundamental principles upon which 
our government was founded. The in- 
efficiency of Government operation even 
of governmental affairs is notorious. No 
one has yet been audacious enough to 
deny the statement of the late Senator 
Aldrich that he could save the United 
States Government three hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually by applying ordi- 
nary efficiency to its business affairs. 
And yet Congress is proposing that the 
Government shall enter into the business 
of manufacturing armor plate. Millions 
are to be spent in the equipment of a 
plan designed for this purpose and with- 
out possibility of other use. The danger 
of such a proposal is manifest by the fol- 
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lowing excerpt from the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger: 


Assuming that the armor plate factory is 
to be built, there is evidently only one place 
for it to be. Every consideration of economy, 
convenience and expediency points to the 
League Island Navy Yard. There is room 
for it. The raw materials can be easily ob- 
tained there. The other armor plate factories 
are in this State because the facilities for the 
manufacture of steel here are better than 
in any other part of the Union. The reasons 
which have led private business men to locate 
here run with equal force when the Govern- 
ment plans going into the same kind of 
business. 

The Chamber of Commerce, which numbers 
in its membership the leading business men 
of the city, is doubtless alert to the possibili- 
ties in the situation. They understand the 
advantages which will accrue to the city from 
the development of the navy yard through 
the increase in the number of men employed, 
the demand for houses, clothing and food to 
support their families and in the added ton- 
nage of freight on the railroads over which 
the supplies for the yard must be hauled. 
There can be but one opinion in the cham- 
ber on the subject. Its leaders are expected 
to prepare to present to the proper authorities 
the overwhelming arguments in favor of 
League Island as soon as the bill becomes a 
law, if they have not already begun to formu- 
late those arguments. Even if they are op- 
posed in theory to Government manufacture, 
they can still insist that if there is to be a 
Government plant it should be here, in the 
interests of economy and efficiency, where 
men skilled in steel working can be secured 
with ease. The chamber is the proper body 
to speak for the city, and the city expects 
that it will let its voice be heard in no uncer- 
tain tones. 


Until communities can be endowed 
with more of intellectual honesty there 
is little hope for economy in Govern- 
ment expenditures. ‘ 

The whole plan is wrong in theory, 
and will prove to be a crime in prac- 
tice. The Government should not go 
into business; it should not compete with 
its own citizens; it should not itself be 
guilty of the unfair competition which 
it created a Federal Trade Commission 
last year to prevent; it should not de- 
stroy immense properties created to 
meet and which have met its needs in 
the past, and it should always remember 
that the industrial efficiency of all its 
productive forces now and always must 
be the foundation of adequate pre- 
paredness. 
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NEED OF MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL IS PROVEN 

The members of the American Min- 
ing Congress are in a position to be of 
very material help to the organization’s 
official publication. The Mrininc Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL, now well along in its 
second year of publication as a regular 
monthly magazine, is being issued at 
some loss. There has been ample evi- 
dence that the information given to mem- 
bers through the JouRNAL is of sufficient 
value to justify its publication even if 
no advertising were carried. The Jour- 
NAL is going to be continued whether it is 
looked upon with favor by advertisers 
or not. We feel, however, that there is 
no reason for a deficit on the JouRNAL. 
The most active mining men in the 
United States are members of the 
American Mining Congress. Their ag- 
gregate purchases of machinery and sup- 
plies amount to millions of dollars yearly. 
It certainly is to the interest of manu- 
facturers and dealers in supplies for 
mines to make their announcements in 
this publication, -which is owned by con- 
sumers of their products. An advertise- 
ment in the Mintnc Concress JOURNAL 
should be of very great value due to 
the fact that members are certain to 
look with favor on advertisers who lower 
the expenses which they have to meet. 

As is the case with all new publica- 
tions, it takes considerable time to con- 
vince advertisers as to its actual worth 
as a medium for presenting their propo- 
sitions. In order that advertisers may 
learn more quickly of the value of our 
publication, it would be of considerable 
help if members would call attention to 
the manufacturers, with whom they are 
dealing, to the fact that they are over- 
looking an opportunity that will be 
profitable to them and to us. Even a 
postal card would have influence in this 
direction. 

Advertising is not being solicited for 
the Mininc Concress JOURNAL on a 
donation basis. If machinery manufac- 
turers or other advertisers want to con- 
tribute to the Mining Congress, which 
they should do, such contributions should 
be made directly and as such. We are in- 
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terested in securing only such advertise- 
ments as will be profitable to the pur- 
chaser of space. 

The very fact that the mine operator 
is a member of the American Mining 
Congress indicates that he is a progres- 
sive man. Narrow and grasping men 
usually are not found in cooperative or- 
ganizations, which have as their object 
the betterment of the industry as a whole. 
The membership of the American Min- 
ing Congress, which is the only national 
organization of mine operators, is an 
exemplary body of men. The majority 
of the membership is among the younger 
operators, who have yet to reach the 
zenith of their influence and accomplish- 
ments. They are the class of men ad- 
vertisers want to reach. There is no 
better means of reaching them than 
through the advertising columns of this 
paper. 

If each member will cut out this edi- 
torial and attach it to his letter-head and 
send it to one of the firms with which 
he is doing business, he will have con- 
tributed not a little to the wiping out of 
the JouRNAL’s deficit. 


MINING DISCRIMINATED 
AGAINST IN CONGRESS 


Mine operators will find food for 
thought in an incident which occurred 
last week in the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Citrus Canker has appeared in Florida 
and other Gulf States and is doing dam- 
age to the orange groves there. Repre- 
sentatives of the citrus growers from 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louis- 
liana came to Washington some months 
ago requesting Federal aid in stamping 
out the disease. Despite the fact that 
the States had contributed very little to- 
ward this work, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations granted them $300,000. The 
Agricultural appropriation bill provides 

250,000 more for this work. Not sat- 
isfied with these amounts representa- 
tives of the citrus growers appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and requested additional funds. 
The committee was willing to grant them 
nearly any amount that could be jus- 
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tified and was greatly in favor of in- 
creasing the appropriation materially. 

While the matter was being discussed 
in the committee someone suggested that 
the recommendation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be a necessary step 
in the proceedings to make an appropria- 
tion, and at the request of a member of 
the committee Mr. Houston was com- 
municated with by telephone. He ad- 
vised them that it would be absolutely 
impossible to spend to advantage any 
more money than had been appropriated 
already. 

Some members of the committee were 
absolutely indignant that he shauld take 
such a stand. One Senator demanded, 
with considerable heat, that Mr. Hous- 
ton be called upon to reduce to writ- 
ing what he said over the telephone. 

The next day Mr. Houston appeared 
personally before the committee. He re- 
fused to be cajoled into taking more 
money for the citrus canker campaign 
and finally the committee agreed not to 
press the matter further, since it would 
be possible to get an emergency appro- 
priation in case the money should be ex- 
pended before the next appropriation bill. 

This is a concrete illustration of the 
ease with which appropriations are ob- 
tained for agriculture. Every year the 
Agricultural Department is embarrassed 
by the desire of Congress to force more 
money upon it than can be spent 
effectively. 

Contrast this with the mining indus- 
try, which produces practically as much 
new wealth each year as does agricul- 
ture. The eradication of the Southern 
cattle tick gets almost as much money 
from the government as does the Bureau 
of Mines. When the mining industry 
comes to Congress and requests an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 that.a commis- 
sion may investigate its legislative needs, 
it is turned down with a lack of con- 
sideration that makes the mining indus- 
try look like a stray dog in comparison. 

Mining is so much more technical 
than agriculture that it deserves more 
Federal aid. Not that we think agricul- 
ture has received too much money. That 
industry has been aided remarkably by 
government work. Its appropriations 
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should be increased and expanded as 
rapidly as possible. We only urge that 
its great companion industry should re- 
ceive equally generous treatment. 

The reason for the discrimination jis 
perfectly apparent. The numerical 
strength of those engaged in agriculture 
is much greater than those engaged in 
mining. Mining is congested into isolated 
districts, comparatively speaking, and its 
friends are not in a position to present 
such a formidable wide-flung front at 
the polls. Just because this is the case, 
however, the outlook is far from hope- 
less. What the mining industry lacks 
in numbers it can make up by close 
cooperation. 

Unfortunately there is no great indus- 
try in which so little team work is done 
as in mining. This fact is being realized 
more and more throughout the country 
and a better day is dawning. The re- 
markable prosperity which the industry 
is enjoying at this time is calling atten- 
tion to the fact that it has been abnor- 
mally depressed in the past. Mining 
should be normally just as productive 
as it is at present. It can be made so. 
It will take a high degree of efficiency 
and much cooperating and will require 
a great deal of research and study, but 
such a plane of activity can be reached 
and held. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT FIGURES 


ESSENTIAL 


While it has been nearly 50 vears since 
the first mine inspection law was passed 
in the United States, there has been no 
standard classification of accident statis- 
tics.so that all of the States would be on 
the same basis. Such statistics are abso- 
lutely essential in order that the true 
accident hazard may be studied to the 
best advantage. All of the important 
coal-mining countries of Europe have long 
had such records, while the United States 
has lagged behind in this respect. In the 
early days of the European inspection 
service the fatal-accident rates were high, 
fairly comparable with the rates in this 
country. Systematic records, and thor- 
ough inspection have resulted in remark- 
ably low fatality rates. Similar results 
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can and should be attained in this 
country. 

Forty vears after the enactment of the 
first State inspection law the Federal 
Bureau of Mines was created by Act of 
Congress. The Bureau has done excel- 
jent work in its educational campaign for 
safety in mines, although it had but little 
standard data upon-which to base its 
operations. 

Through the publication of Bulletin 
115, ‘Coal Mine Fatalities in the United 
States, 1870 to 1914,” the Bureau of 
Mines places before the operators, inspec- 
tors, compensation commissions and in- 
surance companies a comprehensive diag- 
nosis of mine accidents. It furnishes an 
immense amount of valuable information 
concerning the causes of coal mine acci- 
dents—data that show the need of the 
safety-first campaign; that show the 
result of efficient inspectiqn; that place, 
for the first time, all of the States on the 
same basis; that give first-hand infor- 
mation which will furnish a just basis for 
compensation insurance, all of which has 
been needed. We congratulate Mr. Al- 
bert H. Fay upon the painstaking manner 
in which he has arranged and classified 
the facts showing the causes of more than 
50,000 fatalities gleaned from the inspec- 
tor’s reports. 

This report is a... ong plea for calendar- 
year statistics for the reason that all of 
the figures from 1870 to 1914 are on this 
basis. Now that Mr. Fay has given the 
coal mine accident statistics for all of the 
states by calendar years, we hope that 
the inspectors will continue the State 
tables on this basis. 

A publication, such as this, will long 
be used as a standard reference work on 
mine accidents. It belongs to the first 
rank of technical literature. 


LOSS RESULTS FROM DELAY 
TO THE SUNDRY CIVIL BILL 


The delay in passing the Sundry 
Civil appropriation bill is resulting in 
considerable loss to the Government and 
to the mining industry. This bill carries 
the appropriation for the Geological Sur- 
vey and the Bureau of Mines, and un- 
til this money is available it is impos- 


sible for them to begin the regular field 
work. All the field parties should have 
been at work long before this, but as it 
is a large number of high-salaried men 
are being held in Washington, where 
their services cannot be employed to 
the best advantage at this time. This is 
due to the fact that all their work has 
been completed with the idea of returning 
to the field before this time. 

Fortunately this year the appropriation 
for the Alaskan work was handled as an 
emergency matter, and this work will not 
be delayed. One year recently very lit- 
tle work was done in Alaska owing to 
the delay in securing the appropriation. 

Just why Congress insists on making 
it impossible to conduct many of the 
Government activities on a businesslike 
basis is hard to say. Perhaps the only 
solution is to elect more practical busi- 
ness men and fewer lawyers to the legis- 
lative bodies. 


FAMILIAR FACES REPRODUCED 
FOR JOURNAL READERS. 


Attention is called to the series of 
personal sketches which is appearing in 
the JouRNAL. Mining men throughout 
the United States are brought in frequent 
contact with representatives of the Geo- 
logical Survey and the Bureau of Mines, 
who collect data and make studies of their 
districts. In the course of long service 
these men have become known to a host 
of mine operators and we believe it is of 
decided interest to review their work and 
incidentally to print their pictures. 

The mining industry owes more than is 
generally realized to these very capable 
men, whom the government has selected 
with studied care to assist the mining 
industry. As we are brought in daily 
contact with their work here in Wash- 
ington we are in position to state un- 
qualifiedly that these men are deserving 
of the confidence and the hearty coop- 
eration of mining men. . Great care is 
taken by the directors of each—the Geo- 
logical Survey and the Bureau of Mines— 
to send only tried and trustworthy men 
into the field. 


RECOVERY OF POTASH FROM CEMENT PLANTS 
BEING WATCHED CLOSELY 


Government Experts Inclined to Attach Deep Significance to Success Being Obtained 
by Cement Manufacturers—Bureau of Mines Metallurgists Also Much 
Interested in Blast Furnace Possibilities 


“The Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with 
the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Soils, 
has been studying the question of securing 
potash as a by-product from various existing in- 
dustries. Of these, of course, the mother liquors 
from the salt works have long been known as 
potential sources of potash, but have never 
attained commercial importance, owing to their 
small and scattered nature and the expense of 
production of the finished product from them. 
Closely related, but of vastly larger possibilities, 
are such deposits as Searles Lake in California, 
where the potash is claimed to occur in sufficient 
concentration in the saturated liquors permeating 
these great salt fields to be commercially work- 
able and to be there in quantity sufficient to 
supply the entire present American consumption 
for many years to come,” says George S. Rice 
of the Bureau of Mines. “Questions as to 
land titles have stood in the way of final com- 
mercial development, and these cases are still 
pending in the Land Office. 

“The possibility of working the various potash 
alumina minerals, such as feldspar, lucite, or 
alunite, so as to recover on the one hand pure 
alumina for the manufacture of either refractories 
or metallic aluminum and potash on the other, 
has also attracted much attention and undoubt- 
edly all of these and other possible sources of 
potash, such as kelp, in which the Department 
of Agriculture has been particularly interested, 
should be kept clearly in mind in their possible 
commercial relations to one another, and any 
legitimate development encouraged, for the 
fertilizer question will always be with us and 
grow with our national growth. 

“However, from the standpoint of by-product 
production from already established industries, 
the two possibilities which stand out with the 
greatest probability of being able to really meet 
the whole or a large part of our national demand 
for potash, are the manufacture of hydraulic 
cements and iron smelting. 

“While the recovery of potash from cement 
manufacture is in itself so new a development 
that its wide reaching significance, not only to 
agriculture but possibly even to the building 
trades themselves is not yet generally appre- 
ciated, still it has gone far enough to thoroughly 
arouse the cement manufacturers of the country 
themselves to its importance and the character 
and local distribution of this industry is such as 
to insure pretty well quite a general adoption of 
the potash by-product feature wherever feasible 
and advantageous. It also seems probable that 
in the location of new cement mills the matter 
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of potash content of the raw materials will come 
to be one of the normal determining factors, 

“With regard to potash from the iron blast 
furnace much less progress has yet been made, 
The Bureau’s metallurgists believe there are 
possibilities here quite comparable to those in 
the cement mills and have been urging upon 
those in authority in the industry the importance 
of notonly a careful examination of blast furnace 
dusts and gases for potash, but likewise system- 
atic studies on the effect of operating conditions 
on the same, with the object of obtaining 
maximum possible yield of potash. 

“There is, as far as known to the Bureau Staff, 
but one company in this country producing 
potash from blast furnace gases in commercial 
quantities, and even at present is on a relatively 
small scale, and the company seems to be rather 
reticent on the subject as yet. 

“You may be interested in a report, which 
came to one of our engineers through personal 
channels, to the effect that, at least up to a few 
years ago, a blast furnace plant in Scotland drew 
off a constant stream of gas from about 2. feet 
above the mantel of the blast furnace, colled it 
in a condenser and recovered considerable 
amounts of potassium cyanide. This installa- 
tion has apparently never had any publicity. 
The subject has, however, of late been covered 
by some extent by United States patents, 
apparently inspired by St. Lowthrop Bell’s 
original publications; but these, as far as known, 
have not been the direct stimulus to any practical 
work in this direction.” 


REPORTED EPSOMITE DISCOVERY 
DISCOUNTED AT SURVEY 


A reported discovery of epsomite deposits 
near the Arkansas-Missouri line called forth 
this opinion from the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey: 

“It is not at all likely that in a country 
having so great a rainfall as northern Arkan- 
sas and southern Missouri, a deposit of epso- 
mite of any great extent can exist, and it 
seems likely that there is too much ground 
water in the rocks for a deposit to increase 
away from the surface. The epsomite found 
is gradually brought to the surface of water 
and there crystallizes. Digging in a short dis 
tance would disclose rocks which are per- 
manently wet, and, at the same time, a dis 
appearance of the epsomite, as epsomite or 
epsom salts is readily soluble in water. 
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Current Traffic Development 


In case No. 5992 of the Black Mountain 
Corporation vs. the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission found: 

1. The combination rate of $1.95 per net 
ton on bituminous coal from the Black Moun- 
tain district in Virginia to Atlanta, Ga., appli- 
cable by way of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad and Southern Railway through Cum- 
berland Gap, Tenn., found to be unreasonable. 
The Louisvile & Nashville Railroad required 
ty establish a rate for the future not to exceed 
$1.70 per net ton to apply over its own rails 
through Corbin, Ky., or in connection with the 
Southern Railway through Cumberland Gap. 

2. The combination rate of $1.74 per gross 
ton on bituminous coal from the Black Moun- 
tain district to Norfolk, Va., for delivery to 
vessels destined to points outside the capes 
of Virginia, found to be unjustly discrimina- 
tory to the extent that it exceeds the rate 
from Norton, Va., to Norfolk, applicable on 
like traffic, by more than 20 cents per gross ton. 


Held Not Discriminatory 


In the matter of import and domestic rates, 
Clay, Docket No. 6592, the commission makes 
the following finding: 

Because of informal complaints filed with 
the Commission to determine the propriety of 
the import rates on English clay from Gulf 
ports and north Atlantic ports to points in cen- 
tral freight association territory which were 
lower than the domestic rates on clay mined 
in the State of Georgia to the same destina- 
tions, a hearing was had under a general 
order of the commission which provides for an 
investigation into the rates, practices,, rules 
and regulations governing the transportation 
of imported property and the relationship be- 
tween the rates for such transportation and 
for transportation of similar property origi- 
nating in the United States held, that the 
present adjustment has not been shown to he 
unjustly discriminatory against domestic traffic. 


Zinc Rate Increases Not Allowed. 


In case No. 5931, the Wellington Mines Com- 
pany of Breckenridge, Colo., vs. the Colo. & South- 
ern Railway Company, the Commission finds: 

1. Increased through rates on zinc concentrates 
from Breckenridge, Colo., to Bartlesville and 
Collinsville, Okla., found not to have been 
justified in respect of the component applicable 
from Breckenridge to Denver, Colo. Reasonable 
proportional rate prescribed for the future. 

2. The shipments on which reparation is asked 
exceeded in value per ton the value of the ore on 
which the rate here prescribed is predicated, 
and therefore complainant is not entitled to 
reparation. 


Through Rate Precluded 

In cases No. 6917 and 6917 (Sub-Nos. 1 to 
8), Hayden Bros. Coal Corporation vs. the 
Denver & Salt Lake Railroad Company, the 
decision of the Commission is summed up as 
follows: 

Through routes and joint rates on soft coal 
in carloads established from Oak Hills, Colo., 
and points taking the same rates, to stations in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, and South 
Dakota, on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, the Missouri Pacific Railway, the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, and the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way. Section 15 of the act precludes the estab- 
lishment of through routes and joint rates via 
the Union Pacific Railroad from Oak Hills to 
stations on the Missouri Pacific Railway in 
Kansas south of Kanopolis, Kans. 


L. & N. Rate Upheld 

In case No. 7860, of the Ulland Coal Com- 
pany vs. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company the rates charge for the transpor- 
tation of coal in carloads from various points 
on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad in 
Kentucky and Tennessee to Hunt Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, were found not to have 
been unreasonable and reparation was de- 
nied. 


C. & O. Rates Suspended 


The Commission suspended from May 1 
until August 29, 1916, the operation of cer- 
tain items contained in Supplement No. 15 to 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company tariff 
I. C. C. No. 6220. 

The suspended items provide for the can- 
cellation of joint rates on coal, in carloads, 
from Chesapeake & Ohio Railway mines to 
stations on the Toledo & Western Railway. 
The proposed combination rates are from 5 
to 10 cents per ton in excess of the present 
joint rates. 


Coal Hearing June 12 
A hearing in the matter of rates on bitu- 
minous coal] to central freight association ter- 
ritory, as covered in Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket 774, will be held in Wash- 
ington, June 12, before Examiner Marshall. 


Hearings Are Assigned. 

Oral argument will be heard in Washington by 
the Commission June 8 in the case of the Domes- 
tic Coal Co. vs. K. M. Railway. 

A hearing has been assigned for June 12 before 
Examiner Marsh in I. & S. No. 774, Bituminous 
Coal to Central Freight Association territory. 
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MUCH CRITICISM OF FOSTER BILL IS BASED ON 
MISTAKEN STATEMENTS, IT IS SAID 


Dr. Foster, Chairman of Committee on Mines and Mining of the House, says His 
Bill is Simply a Starting Point—Wants Constructive Suggestions 
From Those Who Know Needs of Enterprise 


“Some well known mining publications have 
given the Foster bill a very cursory reading, 
judging from the criticisms,’”’ declared Dr. Foster 
recently. ‘‘A reading of the bill might lead to 
the conclusion that these able critics look little 
further than the title. Some very positive state- 
ments as to the contents of the bill are not only 
misleading but wholly without foundation. 
Readers would naturally be prejudiced against 
the bill by relying on statements in these prints, 
when if many of the provisions were stated as 
they actually are, different conclusions might 
be reached,’”’ continued the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Mines and Mining. ‘‘To 
illustrate: One distinguished editor stated 
broadly that the bill gives the locator the 
privilege of staking a claim 1,500 by 600 feet, 
or of staking one 2,100 feet square; and the 
editor concludes that naturally he would take 
the claim 2,100 feet square. As a matter of 
fact, the bill gives the locator the privilege of 
logating FIVE claims 1,500 by 600 feet, or ONE 
claim 2,100 feet square. Had the distinguished 
editor figured for an instant he would have 
discovered that the five claims 1,500 by 600 feet 
about equal in area one claim 2,100 feet square. 
Thus the option would be left to the locator to 
stake his one claim in one place or distribute his 
five claims over a wider territory. 

“The real questions for the locators to deter- 
mine are: (1) Should there be any difference in 
the sizes of mining locations? (2) What would 
be the most practical size of the claim? (3) 
What limit should there be on the number of 
claims? (4) Should the claimants be limited to 
a certain stated number, or should the number be 
limited as to a given district, or as to a particular 
State? 

“Reasonable answers to these questions will 
go far toward giving the Committee on Mines 
and Mining the information it desires on this 
particular subject. 

“If the editors of the mining publications have 
no suggestions to offer along practical lines they 
can depend upon it that their irrational criticism 
based on mistaken statements of the actual 
contents of the Foster Bill will not hasten the 
day for mining law revision. 

“It is not expected that all persons interested 
in the mining enterprise will agree on all the 
provisions of the bill, but destructive criticism 
purely will not advance the mining interests and 
will not improve this particular bill or hasten 
any legislation looking to the improvement of 
the mining laws. 

“The bitter and destructive criticism on the 
existing mining laws did not succeed in bringing 
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about the appointment of a commission, so 
earnestly desired on the part of so many inter- 
ested persons in mining legislation. It is 
asserted in some quarters that the zeal of the 
destructive critics accomplished the downfall 
of the cause. 

“Both the Senate and House Committees on 
Mines and Mining are composed of reasonable 
men and both committees are equally desirous 
of obtaining needed legislation and the complete 
revision of the mining laws, but these committees 
will not be vastly influenced by a class of critics 
who by their criticisms say, in effect, that ‘if 
we cannot have our method adopted, we will 
obstruct all attempts at revision.’ 

‘The purpose of the bill is to afford a starting 


‘ point for the proposed legislation and the 


members of the committee do not regard it by 
any means as the final expression on the subject. 
The very fact that the committee immediately 
on the introduction of the bill, caused copies of it 
to be widely circulated among the practical 
miners of the western States as well as mining 
engineers and metallurgists throughout other 
States, accompanied by letters soliciting objec- 
tions and suggestions for improvement, indicates 
that the provisions of the bill are tentative rather 
than conclusive and that the bill is subject to the 
approval of the persons interested in mining. 
This puts it up to the mining men to get together 
and unite on such features as may be most 
beneficial to the enterprise, and press these for 
enactment into law.” 

The following statement may be regarded as a 
composite view of a number of those who favor 
a change in the laws without a commission’s 
investigation: 

‘Persons familiar with the literature of the 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of America are 
aware of the attitude of the society toward a 
revision of the mining laws. Members who were 
present at the December, 1915, meeting of the 
society, in Washington, and others who have 
read the proceedings of that meeting will re- 
member that the Society approved a resolution 
which reads: ‘1st. The mining laws should be 
revised not piecemeal, but thoroughly, so as to 
coordinate and harmonize its various provisions,’ 
By these and other similar resolutions the Mining 
and Metallurgical Society has more than once 
gone on record as favoring a complete and thor- 
ough revision of the mining laws. 

“From an editorial in the Engineering and 
Mining Journal of April 29, 1916, it would seer. 
that the New York Section of the Mining anc 
Metallurgical Society of America, at a a 
held at the ‘Engineers’ Club,’ has abandone 
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the idea of a complete revision of the mining 
laws and has offered instead some piecemeal or 
patch-work suggestions that in themselves lead 
nowhere and accomplish nothing. From the 
editorial it would seem that the New York Sec- 
tion is not thoroughly ‘rooted and grounded’ in 
its desires. At the first sitting it changed the 
proposed size of locations from 660 feet square, 
or 10 acres, to claims 1,320 feet square, or 40 
acres. From a provision requiring $100 annual 
work, it changed it to $200 with the proviso that 
$300 per claim should be paid annually into the 
‘United States Land Office,’ in lieu of the per- 
formance of the work. 


FAVORS BIG COMPANIES 


“By article III any number of claims can be 
located and held by one person or association. 
No suggestion or provision whatever is made for 
development, the $300-payment provision being 
the penalty for failure to develop. It needs no 
tab or tag to show that the suggestions of the 
New York Section is for heavily capitalized cor- 
porations. The average prospector and the in- 
dustrious locator are not all prepared to perform 
$200 worth of work on each claim or to pay in lieu 
thereof annually $300. This proposed method of 
corporations cornering the mineral lands and 
making the lieu payments would not only stop 
development work. but deprive the mining States 
of the benefit of work and improvements as well 
as production of mining claims. The New York 
Section might have entitled its proposed provi- 
sions: ‘An act to permit corporations to acquire 
the mineral lands and to stop development and 
production, and to deprive all individual pros- 
pectors and locators from acquiring mining 
claims.’ 

“The New York Section in harmony with the 
provisions noted, did not forget to provide for 
the repeal of extralateral rights, indicating further 
an intention to put the prospector and locator 
out of commission. 

“The comprehensive knowledge of the New 
York Section as to the force and effect of the 
mining laws and as to the effect of the repeal of 
the extralateral-rights provision is fully evidenced 
from the fact that it deemed it necessary after 
taking from the locator his extralateral rights to 
confirm to him all minerals within the bounds of 
his claim, after excepting the existing extralateral 
rights of mining claimants. This leads to the 
conclusion that the New York Section seems to 
believe that the existing mining laws grant noth- 
ing but extralateral righs, and that an owner of 
an existing claim is not the owner of the minerals 
within his surface boundaries other than that of 
the vein creating his extralateral rights. If there 
is anything in the Foster bill that begins to match 
this, it has not been called to attention. 


PRESS CRITICISM 


“The issue of the Mining and Scientific Press 
of April 22, 1916, contains a rather weak criticism 
of the Foster bill and makes some uncompli- 
mentary and needless reflections on members of 
the House Committee on Mines and Mining. 
Like some other criticisms of the bill the editorial 


does not state correctly even the leading features 
of the bill. 

“Notwithstanding the long experience of the 

editor in affairs relating to mining and his con- 
ceded knowledge of the application of the mining 
laws to existing conditions, the editor makes but 
one suggestion as to what should.be in a mining 
law. He insists that the lawmakers should start 
with defining a ‘vein or lode’ and an ‘outcrop.’ 
_ “In justice to the bill it must be said that there 
is nothing in it quite so ridiculous as this sug- 
gestion of the distinguished editor. The neces- 
sity of a mining law defining a ‘vein or lode’ or 
an ‘outcrop’ is about as reasonable as to argue 
that a contract with a builder to construct a 
house should define a ‘house;’ or that a law 
making it a misdemeanor for one person to com- 
mit an assault and battery upon another should 
define the term ‘assault and battery.’ If the 
geological definitions of ‘vein’ and ‘lode,’ as it 
has been defined over and over again, are not 
sufficient to advise a locator or a miner, then a 
mining law could not aid the locator or miner if 
it contained nothing but definitions! The edi- 
tor’s criticism seems to be wholly nullified by the 
weakness of his sole suggestion as to what the 
bill should contain. 

“The editorial quotes a part of the provision 
of the bill permitting a locator who has located 
his claim on an outcrop and thereby obtained 
extralateral rights, as to junior locations, to enter 
upon the surface of any such junior location ‘and 
drill or explore by vertical openings, or enter the 
workings of such junior locator . . . to aid in 
making such survey and identification of his vein 
or lode.’ And then the editor proceeds to poke 
no little fun at this provision. A moment’s re- 
flection or a few minute’s investigation into the 
mining laws of the various States, both metal and 
coal, would disclose a provision in the statutes of 
perhaps every mining State in the Union giving 
an adjoining mineral proprietor the right to enter 
the workings of another adjoining proprietor and 
making a survey of the same for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether any trespass is being com- 
mitted on his own property. These statutory 
provisions have time and again been held consti- 
tional and have been enforced as shown by the 
numerous cases relating to both coal and metal 
mines. And even in the absence of statutory 
provision, equity courts have granted and en- 
forced this right. The Foster bill as to this 
particular provision simply follows along the lines 
of existing statutes. 


DIFFER ON APEX LAW 


“It can safely be predicated that the opposition 
to the Foster Bill grows out of a single feature. 
It is a well known fact that the persons inter- 
ested directly and even indirectly in mining are 
at swords’ points over what is familiarly known 
as the apex law or the question of extralateral 
rights. Mining engineers are practically unani- 
mous in their demand for the repeal of this 
provision as it now exists in the mining laws. 
The old prospector, the locator and others more 
directly interested in direct mining operations 
are almost as equally unanimous in their objec- 
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tions to disturbing this feature of the laws. 
That the alleged wrongs caused by this provision 
in the mining laws has been highly exaggerated 
and grossly slandered is only patent to the 
careful student of mining legislation. That 
its praciical operations have been wise and 
beneficent in the main, stands attested from 
the day Senator Stewart made his speech in the 
United States Senate in 1866, to the present 
time through its practical workings in unnum- 
bered cases. 

“Tt is conceivable that if the Foster Bill had 
repealed the extralateral rights provision it 
would have been swallowed whole by many of 
the critics who now so viciously condemn it. 
But on the other hand had the bill repealed 
this feature an equally vicious protest would 
have been heard from prospectors and miners. 
Indeed a technical paper severely criticised the 
bill on the ground that it did repeal the extra- 
lateral rights provision of the existing law. 
The fight now being made over the Foster bilt 
indicates clearly the point of cleavage. This 
‘apex’ law is the ‘Dead man’s hill’ of attack and 
counter attack, and this is the rock on which 
the miners are hopelessly split. Congress can 
be advised that it will be damned if it passes a 
bill retaining the extralateral rights provision; 
and Congress can be assured that it will be 
equally damned if it passes a bill repealing this 
provision. It can be asserted that certain 
elements professedly in sympathy and interest 
with mining enterprises, would prefer to defeat 
amy bill however meritorious otherwise, that 
did not repeal the extralateral rights provision. 
On the other hand prospectors, locators and 
miners, fearing the repeal of this provision, are 
now asserting through press and correspondence 
that they are satisfied with the present mining 
laws and even protesting any change or improve- 
ment. 


RESTRICTS EXTRALATERAL RIGHTS 


“The Foster Bill does not repeal the extra- 
lateral-rights provision but does place some 
necessary and needed restrictions upon it. In the 
first place it grants extralateral rights only on 
locations made on an outcrop and where a vein or 
lode has its top or edge exposed at or near the 
surface, and can be ascertained by ordinary 
surface. exploration. Yet notwithstanding this, 
some of the critics of this bill concede that there 
remain few if any such locations that can possibly 
be made. In the second place the bill limits the 
extralateral rights to senior locations in all 
instances. In the third place a senior locator on 
the outcrop cannot enter the side lines of a junior 
location made one year or more after such senior 
location, unless the holder of such senior location 
is at the time of the making of the junior location 
diligently engaged in developing and operating 
his claim. In the fourth place, the senior locator 
must within two years work and mine out his 
vein through any junior location, or he must 
cause it to be located so that its existence may 
be known to the junior locator. 


AS TO COMMISSIONS 


“The friends of mining generally were dis- 
appointed and chagrined over the failure of the 
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House Committee on Mines and Mining to grant 
their practically unanimous request for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to make necessary 
investigations and report a revised bill for a new 
mining law. But this matter is now history, and 
in lieu of the commission the House Committee 
has introduced this bill looking to a complete 
revision of the mining laws. This bill has been 
subject to some very bitter criticisms. The 
editors of the leading mining periodicals have 
bombarded it with their heaviest centimeters, 
While this is the undoubted right of every editor 
as well as every private person interested in 
mining, yet it must be conceded that the style 
of criticism indulged in will not advance the 
mining interests. It is a matter of history that 
there was a commission appointed in 1879 to do 
in effect the work desired for the commission con- 
templated in the bill defeated by the House Com- 


“mittee on Mines and Mining. That commission 


was composed of distinguished persons supposed 
to have experience and a knowledge of the prac- 
tical application of the mining laws. The com- 
mission, operating for something like a vear, 
collected a vast amount of testimony which was 
published as a public document in a book of 
some 700 pages and contained also a tentative 
bill to be substituted for the existing mining laws, 
The bill proposed by that commission was evi- 
dently so far short of the requirements and so 
inferior to the existing law that it was never 
considered or introduced in Congress. The 
history of that commission and of its proposed 
mining bill is not calculated to inspire much con- 
fidence in commissions. However, criticisms of 
the existing mining laws continued and in fact 
increased both in quantity and virulence. But, 
strange to say of all these criticisms indulged 
in by mining periodicals, mining organizations, 
distinguished speakers and writers, no one in 
these 40 years has been bold enough to attempt 
to prepare a substitute bill. Of the numerous 
conventions of miners and mining bodies, none 
has ever authorized or even appointed a com- 
mittee to draft a bill that might be offered as a 
substitute for the present mining laws. This 
committee bill is the first bill within a period of 
nearly 40 years that has even been prepared or 
offered to the public in any form as a proposed 
revision of the mining laws. This is in fact the 
first opportunity in a period of 44 years the 
mining industry has had to effect the desired 
revision of the mining laws. If this opportunity 
is to be lost by radical opposition, indefensible 
criticisms, bitter denunciation, and_ senseless 
opposition by different mining organizations, the 
mining industry will have itself to blame. The 
mining committee has in various ways sought to 
impress the idea upon the mining people that 
this bill was but tentative and intended as a 
rallying point around which the friends of the 
enterprise might meet and work out their sal- 
vation, not with fear and trembling, but in unity 
of purpose and with the single determination to 
work into this bill their desires and work out of 
it their objections. If they neglect this oppor- 
tunity, they will pull down upon themselves their 
own doom and they can have no claim or right to 
pe a knocking at the door of Congress for 
relief.” 
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(Continued from page 266) 
MINERS GIVE VIEWS 
ON REVISION OF LAWS 


NOT ALTOGETHER OBJECTIONABLE 


H. Stephens Ehrman, Pitkin, Colo. The 
present mining laws should be eliminated and 
something formulated that has a semblance 
of improvement and desirable. The Foster 
bill is not altogether objectionable. In my 
opinion as long as eastern men conduct the 
business for the western men there is little 
hope of prosperity. While I do not openly 
condemn eastern men in general, but simply 
say they are almost entirely ignorant of our 
needs and wants. This dickering with the 
mining laws and not killing the disease is 
a vagarism pure and simple. Restore silver- 
to where it rightfully belongs and the solu- 
tion is accomplished. 


LETTERS TO DR. FOSTER 


Chairman of Mines and Mining Committee 
Hears From Correspondents Re- 
garding His Bill 


Dr. Foster, the chairman of the Committee 
on Mines and Mining, has received, among 
many others, the following letters: 


WANTS NO CHANGE 


F. W. Bradley, Mine Operator, San Fran- 
cisco. I have been an active mine operator 
for the last thirty years in California, Nevada, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Alaska, and am not at 
all in sympathy with the movement and agi- 
tation to revise the mining laws completely. 
I have partially learned the present rules of 
the game and do not care for any changes. 


“FEARFUL AND WONDERFUL” 


L. W. Trumball, State Geologist, Cheyenne. 
I wish to direct your attention to line 22, 
page 30, House Bill 12275. Wyoming has 
gas, potassium and sodium in the public 
lands within the state. If these are excepted 
from the placer list, they cannot be taken 
under any form of location, for they most 
certainly cannot be located under the lode 
law. Wyoming's area is still largely public 
land. We feel that we must protest against 
the prohibition of developing gas, potash and 
soda production from public lands. It is 
especially desirable at the present time that 
an adequate supply of crude potash mineral 
be developed within the United States. To 
kill the incentive for prospecting and prohibit 
the development of such supply from public 
lands seems a “most fearful and wonderful” 
piece of legislation. 


DIFFERS RADICALLY AS TO PROCEDURE 


Robert I. Kerr, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
California Metal Producers’ Association, San 
Francisco. This association appreciates your 
effort in endeavoring to reform our mining 
laws, but differs radically in the procedure 
adopted. Our objections thereto and recom- 
mendations in connection therewith are as 
follows: 

Resolved, that, whereas, there has _ been 
introduced by Representative Foster in the 
House of Representatives, a bill (H. R. 12275) 
to revise, amend and codify the mining laws 
of the United States; and 

Whereas, it is the sense of this association 
that this bill not only fails to remedy the 
existing defects in the present mining laws 
but, if adopted, will only tend to confuse 
and unsettle provisions which are, as a result 
of years of judicial exposition and practical 
experience, now comparatively well under- 
stood; and 

Whereas, said bill attempts to regulate the 
minor details of locating mining claims, so 
that as a result the law would become far 
more complex and difficult to comply with, 
and without compensating advantages; and 

Whereas, such an_ ill-considered change 
would be seriously prejudicial to the mining 

Whereas, it is further the sense of this 
association that the mining laws should be 
simplified rather than further complicated, 
and that a special commission should be 
created by Congress for the purpose of giving 
detailed study to such laws in their relation 
to all the existing public lands laws, with the 
view to recommending legislation which shall 
be entirely harmonious with such land laws, 
and which, because of its clarity and sim- 
plicity shall result in the least possible 
amount of consequent litigation: 

Now, therefore, the California Metal Pro- 
ducers’ Association hereby enters its emphatic 
protest against the enactment by Congress 
of H. R. Bill No. 12275, or legislation of 
similar character, and strongly urges the en- 
actment of a bill creating a commission for 
the purpose of preparing and presenting for 
adoption a thorough and harmonious and 
carefully considered mining code. 


OBJECTS TO APEX LAW 


W. H. Blackburn, Superintendent of the 
Tonopah Mining Company, of Tonopah. My 
great objection to House Bill No. 12275 is that 
it retains the old “discovery of mineral’ and 
“extralateral right” propositions. These two 
propositions are just what all honest law- 
yers, experts, operators and owners of mines 
wish to see discarded in the location and per- 
fection of title to Government lands and 
the rights granted after title or patent to 
metal mines is obtained. Out of ten pro- 
ducing mines in the Tonopah District, only 
two could show valuable mineral in place 
at the time their claim locations were made, 
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and then only on part of the claims that made 
up the original group. Since the time of lo- 
cation, valuable mineral has been discovered 
in all the locations of one company, but not 
in the other. The claims of the second com- 
pany are valuable even without the discov- 
ery of mineral, and they should be allowed 
to hold them, provided they prosecute their 
search for minerals on some part of the group. 
Doing away with “discovery of mineral” and 
“extralateral right’ in House Bill 12275 also 
does away with a considerable portion of the 
bill as a natural sequence. To limit the num- 
ber of claims in any one mining district 
makes the annual assessment work required 
more rigid, the marking preservation of 
boundaries more elaborate, are desirable, but 


above all, we wish to see the apex law abol- . 


ished. Many a time in my own experience 
have I seen thousarids of dollars thrown away 
in proving the apex of a vein, the work done 
being of no use as a means of developing the 
mine or extracting ore after the cases are 
settled. Many companies with a common 
property line are entering into agreements 
not to exercise apex rights against each other. 
It is hoped that your committee will give 
the discussion by the Mining & Metallurgical 
Society of America, and other societies re- 
ported in Senate Document No. 233, earnest 
consideration, especially Resolution No. 38, 
ee 42. The committee referred to could 
e limited in time, as there are many men 
already familiar with the whole subject from 
which to make a selection. The report re- 
ferred to above covers the subject very thor- 
oughly, and all the men quoted are exper- 
ienced in apex legislation. 


WANTS BILL KILLED 


Jerome J. Day, President of the Tamarack 
& Custer Consolidated Mining Company, Wal- 
lace, Idaho. I have not given the entire bill 
my attention, and have confined my study to 
those sections dealing directly with metal- 
liferous mining. I would not be competent to 
discuss, let alone criticize the methods, of 
handling the other subjects contained in the 
bill. I believe first that there has been too 
much hullabaloo over conditions that do not 
warrant a great deal of consideration, viz.: 
the apex question in mining. I have in mind 
the State of Idaho, which stands in the fore- 
rank of our mineral producing~states, being 
second, I believe, only to Missouri in the pro- 
duction of lead, and the cost of litigation upon 
the apex question in that district, compared 
to the volume of ore mined, and the value 
thereof, is negligible. I believe it would be 
a mistake to attempt to put the mining in- 
dustry upon a farming basis. Very little land 
suffices to make a very attractive mining 
proposition, and it should always be borne 
in mind that in locating and developing min- 
eral ground, minerals are sought and ulterior 
motives should not be attached to that phase 
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of our industrial life. It has been the writer's 
good fortune and financial gain to have been 
connected actively with the mining industry 
for the last twenty-five years, having worked 
in the deep mines of the Coeur d’Alenes, 
prospected throughout Idaho and British Co- 
lumbia, and being interested in some of the 
heaviest development in Idaho at the present 
time, and identified with successful mining 
ventures, I would very much hesitate to 
change our mining law. In the criticism that 
I will make of the various sections, I want 
to say that there is no feeling in my expres 
sion other than to make myself plain upon 
the subject in hand. Taking up Section 
2320 of the bill, covering the time allowed 
to make a permanent location, I believe that 
all of this section is unworkable for the fol- 
lowing reasons: In the Rocky Mountain 
section of the United States we are all aware 
of the rigorous climatic conditions. It is 
very late in the spring or early sifmmer be- 
fore it is possible for a prospector to pro- 
ceed with his undertaking. The early closing 
in of winter necessitates a very short season 
and he does not have to exceed four months 
out of every twelve in which to do this work. 
A cursory examination of the proposed 
method of the time limits does not take this 
condition into consideration, as he would lose 
his rights because of insufficient capital to 
finance himself through the winter, climatic 
conditions against his procuring supplies, 
equipment, men and accommodations, to 
withstand a long-drawn-out winter. The 
technical method of measurements is alto- 
gether too stringent. We must take into con- 
sideration that prospectors are not an edu- 
cated class as a rule; in fact, a majority are 
men of little education, and to make the 
validity of a mining claim rest upon accu- 
rate measurements of the original locator, 
would be a blow to future development of 
our mineral resources not measurable at this 
time. For a strict compliance with this sec- 
tion, it would necessitate—in my mind—a 
man skilled in the surveyor’s profession to 
comply with its demands. Taking up Section 
2333-B, governing the extralateral rights of 
present owners of claims in controversy with 
proposed new or subsequent locations under 
this bill are totally impracticable, as no one 
familiar with the fissure veins of the Rocky 
Mountain section, and in particular the Coeur 
d’Alene lead district where veins have out- 
crops 5,000 or 6,000 feet vertical from the 
known lowest depths it would be impossible 
to survey or determine the true dip of these 
veins. The dip very often changes at differ- 
ent horizons, and no system of drilling has 
proven a success in this country; in fact, I 
am at present operating a mine that was 
abandoned because its drilling did not prove 
ore where the surveyor’s tip showed it to be, 
illustrating very forcibly that the old adage 
of “follow the ore” is the proper method of 
mining, and not proceed with your develop- 
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ment work to points where the ore should be, 
according to surveyor’s notes. The method 
proposed for joint occupancy of mining tun- 
nels is wholly impracticable, as no tunnel of 
my knowledge: in the northwestern mining 
districts is of sufficient capacity to allow of 
two separate and distinct organizations 
using the same for mining operations. The 
length of time given as one year, to complete 
tunnel is also wholly inadequate. Taking dis- 
tricts of deep mining, where very often these 
tunnels must be driven anywhere from two to 
three miles in length to tap the ore bodies, 
would wholly preclude the possibility of put- 
ting this portion of the section into opera- 
tion. It is not beyond physical demonstra- 
tion to show that small mining companies or 
individuals work diligently, economically and 
industriously in the prosecution of their tun- 
nels and take several years to complete the 
same. I have not dealt with any of the legal 
phases in my criticisms of this portion of the 
bill, nor will I do so. I have attempted to 
make the bill applicable to mining under my 
jurisdiction and the lightest criticism I can 
make of the same would be that they are 
totally inadequate in the main, not drawn up 
by men familiar with active mining opera- 
tions, and probably little consulted, as even 
an examination by a novice would disclose 
glaring mistakes. I am firmly of the opinion 
that the bill is no improvement upon exist- 
ing conditions. I am still further convinced 
that to enact this bill into law and attempt 
to apply it to the mining indusry of the 
United States, and especially to the Rocky 
Mountain District, which is in fact the minerai 
zone covered by the bill, would cause a stag- 
nation of mining operations, and a total bar 
to future development work. Instead of mak- 
ing our laws more technical we should seek 
to simplify them, taking into consideration 
the topography of the country, geography, the 
intelligence and integrity of the people sought 
to be governed or guided thereby. I believe 
that if it were possible for your committee, 
or yourself, or any subcommittee to make 
a tour of the deep mines of Idaho, you would 
not for one moment hesitate to kill the bill, 
and I wish to extend to yourself, your com- 
mittee or such persons as would represent 
you, an opportunity to visit the Coeur 
d'Alene district, and in particular the Her- 
cules Mine, the Tamarack and Custer 
Mine and the Ray-Jefferson, at your con- 
venience. 


APEX LAW MUST GO 


Richard Roelofs, General Manager The 
Cresson Consolidated Mining Co., Cripple 
Creek. I have read your bill. It is exceed- 
ingly involved, quite as abstruse as any other 
bill and will be productive of just as many 
lawsuits. Why you gentlemen cannot draft 
a bill and change the apex feature and do 
away with it entirely as is done in many 


countries is beyond my comprehension. No 
bill can be good with that law. 

Courtenay DeKalb, Consulting Engineer, 
Tucson, Ariz. The recognition of ‘“Min- 
ing Districts” and of organizations of miners 
seems to be perpetuating an archaic insti- 
tution. Not only is it unnecessary, but it 
gives power ‘to interested groups of men, oper- 
ating under cover of Federal Statutes, to 
establish local regulations capable of produc- 
ing hardship and of invalidating titles in min- 
eral land. Local regulations of Mining Dis- 
tricts may be changed as often as desired 
by those interested in so doing, making it 
quite impossible to ascertain the rules gov- 
erning points of vital import in the initiation 
and tenure of mining rights. The present 
bill seems deficient in respect to the initiation 
of rights of claimants to mineral land. “Rea- 
sonable diligence” is fruitful of litigation. 
What constitutes performance should be made 
specific. Furthermore, comparing the, time 
limit of one year with the same principle run- 
ning throughout the bill it would appear an 
unnecessary hardship to require a man who 
was in good faith searching for mineral to 
go into a local court to obtain a permit to 
continue for a longer period. The law should 
be considerate of a poor man who works with 
his own hands, and who cannot command 
capital for speedy exploration. The require- 
ments that a prospective claimant must read- 
just the original lines of his claim to conform 
to the strike of the vein within 30 days 
after ascertaining its direction, is certain to 
involve conflicts. Limitation of the number 
of claims which one individual or association 
may require, while democratic in principle, 
is out of accord with the conditions confront- 
ing the mineral development of the future. 
The day for limiting the area which a man 
might include in his scheme of investment 
was in the time when the rich deposits of a 
virgin country lay ready to reward the 
pioneer. Those wonderful bonanzas are now 
as rare as the osprey on the Jersey coast. 
Today we cherish the tailing piles which the 
early miners threw down the hillsides. Most 
commendable are the provisions of the bill 
for requiring patent within a limited period, 
and also for mandamus of the Land Office 
through resort to courts given jurisdiction 
over cases where patent had been denied 
under contestable circumstances. Record of 
locations with the nearest Land Office is 
also most desirable. These loom large as im- 
portant reforms. 


“DON’T RESTRICT PROSPECTOR” 


B. A. Roloson, Liberty, Colo.. How is a 
prospector to determine just when he has dis- 
covered “the direction or strike of a vein?” 
Yet he must “immediately” upon such “dis- 
covery” measure his claim in length along the 
vein or lode discovered and within thirty 
days survey his claim and establish his monu- 
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ments, including a post “where each end line 
crosses the vein or lode.” It would be abso- 
lutely impossible to follow these provisions, 
even on one claim out of every hundred. 
Prospecting, at least by the poor man, on 
his own behalf, would end upon the enact- 
ment of such a law. The provision that “no 
person, persons, partnership, association or 
corporation shall hold, own or possess, or be 
interested in, either directly or indirectly, 
more than five unpatented mining claims” 
together with many other provisions of the 
bill, seem to be based upon the supposition 
that the prospector and locator locates and 
holds out of development and uses the mineral 
resources of the country through and by vir- 
tue of unpatented mining claims. No suppo- 
sition could be entertained at further variance 
from the fact that this. A very little investi- 
gation of the matter would convince any per- 
son that it is not the owner of unpatented 
mining claims that is monopolizing the _re- 
sources of the country and preventing their 
development, but that it is the owners and 
holders of patented lands, not only mining 
lands, but coal lands, city lands and all other 
kinds of valuable lands, that are doing that 
very thing. There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of illustrations within your own knowl- 
edge that will prove the truth of this state- 
ment. Don’t restrict the prospector in the 
number of claims he may locate on his own 
ehalf. As a general rule he will not locate 
and try to hold more than he can do the 
annual work upon. If he does try to hold 
more they are subject to location by another. 
He is the pioneer in the mining industry, and 
the pioneers in any country never monop- 
olized the natural resources of the country. It 
is the land speculator that follows the pioneer 
who does that. Why is the word, “unpat- 
ented” incorporated in this bill? Why did 
not the provision include patented claims as 
well as unpatented ones? And why was the 
provisions of Section 2328K limited to “any 
locator?” It seems as though the locator is 
looked upon as the only offending party. 
Why did not the provisions of this section 
include the owner, whether he be the locator 
or not? The phrase “of sufficient value to 
justify permanent location and operation” 
if enacted, would greatly retard development. 
If such preventative laws had always been 
enforced in the world man would never have 
progressed. Bear in mind that the mineral 
bearing lands of the public domain are sub- 
stantially worthless except for mining pur- 
poses and except, occasionally, they contain 


‘valuable timber. If the laws are not now 


sufficient to protect this timber from being 
stolen by the timber sharks by means of 
locating mining claims for the timber upon 
them, make them sufficient. But let the min- 
ing industry continue, either as a government 
enterprise of private industry. The two-year 
limit, provided in Section 2322b would sub- 
stantially abolish the right of the owner of a 


claim in which a vein apexed to follow it 
through his side lines. Justice and fairness 
would be promoted if a workable law could 
and should be enacted, whereby the first dis. 
coverer of a vein, within the limits of his 
claim, no matter whether it be a junior or 
senior claim, would own it within his end 
lines and have the right to follow and mine 
it through his side lines, either down or up 
from his discovery and without reference to 
the claim in which it may apex. While this 
bill is full of restrictions upon the locator 
of mining claims, I find none whatever upon 
the owner of patented, or even unpatented 
claims, who has purchased them instead of 
locating them himself. I must say, from my 
way of looking at it, that the title of the bill 
does not express its real, workable provi- 
sions, however well intended, and I would sug- 
gest the title be changed to something like the 
following: 

“To discourage prospectors, on their own 
behalf, upon the public domain and to en- 
courage and enable wealthy land speculators, 
by means of United States Patents, to monop- 
olize and hold out of use and development 
the greater portion of the mining lands of the 
United States and for a few minor purposes.” 

If your committee desires to curb the 
monopoly of the natural resources of the coun- 
try and encourage and promote their devel- 
opment for the benefit of the people in gen- 
eral of the United States, I recommend that 
you secure the passage of a bill drafted along 
the lines so ably and clearly pointed out in 
the greatest gift man ever gave to man, 
“Progress and Poverty.” 


TUNGSTEN BRINGING $75 A UNIT 
IN BOULDER, COL., DISTRICT 


The market for tungsten is at present ex- 
tremely high owing to the great demand 
caused by the use of tungsten tools for tu 
ing out war steel. 

The prices are so changeable that noth- 
ing very definite can be a en but the latest 
reports reaching the U. S. Geological Survey 
are that $75 per unit i per cent of a short 
ton in tungsten trioxide WO;) with a premium 
or 10 per cent is being paid for tungsten ores 
carrying 50 per cent or more WO in the 
Boulder region of Colorado. Again the mat- 
ter of prices is largely one of individual bar- 
gaining and may be either higher or lower 
depending upon the needs of the buyer, the 
impurities in the ore, and the species. It is 
understood that lower prices are being paid 
for scheelite and hiibnerite than for ferberite. 

The extraction of tungsten ores as at pres 
ent carried on is very similar to that of gold 
ores, 4¢., by crushing, sizing and running 
over shaking tables. 
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Current Federal Legislation 


H. R. 406. Despite the urgent nature of this 
bill it still is pending on the Senate Calendar. 
The Committee attaches this importance to the 


“The committee wishes to emphasize the situ- 
ation that practically all of the known lands of 
the Government containing phosphates, oil, gas, 
potassium, or sodium are, and for a number of 
years last past have been, withdrawn from all 
forms of location, entry, acquisition, or develop- 
ment; that this situation has continued over 
such a period of time that it has become almost 
a calamity to the regions within which these 
resources are situated, and the continued tying 
up of these resources is also of great detriment to 
the general welfare; that the situation at this 
time is of special urgency and critical importance; 
and the committee has, therefore, both as to the 
substance and detail of the proposed legislation, 
given many weeks of time and-attention to the 
effort to place the legislation in clear and work- 
able shape before the Senate. 

“Therefore, prompt consideration and disposi- 
tion of this legislation is urged in order that some 
legal and adequate method may be provided for 
the development of the national mineral resources 
and that, so far as reltef contained in this bill is 
concerned, just and equitable treatment be 
accorded the citizen, without whose enterprise 
the Government would not have known ‘the 
value of its own possessions,”’ 

H. R. 13842, by Mr. Wickersham. This bill 
provides for the establishment of a radio station 
at Seward, Alaska. An appropriation of $50,000, 
is asked to carry out the provisions of the bill. 

H. R. 14126, by Mr, Bailey. This bill autho- 
rizes the Secretary of the Interior immediately 
to develop oil producing lands belonging to the 
public domain, and to make an appropriation 
therefor. The bill provides that the product be 
sold in open market, and the proceeds go into 
the Treasury of the United States. In the sale 
of the product, preference is to be given to inde- 
pendent refiners. An appropriation of $10,000,- 
000 is asked. 

H. R. 228, amending the United States Home- 
stead law in its application to Alaska, has passed 
the House of Representatives and has been 
referred to the Senate Public Lands Committee. 

H. R. 13917, by Mr. Steenerson. This bill 
amends the Act creating a Federal Trade Com- 
mission. It provides for the regulation of the 
wholesale prices of petroleum, gasoline, kero- 
sene and fuel oil. 

H. R. 13978, by Mr. Wickersham. This bill 
authorizes the people of Alaska to form a con- 
stitution and a State Government, and for the 
admission of the territory into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States. 

H. R. 10830 by Representative Foster, of 
Illinois. This bill provides for the uniform 
selection and purchase of fuel. It proposes 


to place in charge of the Bureau of Mines the 
determination as to the economical purpose 
and use of fuel purchased by the Government. 
As this involves the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually consid- 
erable importance is attached to the bill. 
A subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Mines and Mining, of which Representative 
Moss, of Indiana, is chairman, is considering 
the bill and hearings have been held. The 
more important features of the hearing are 
treated elsewhere in this issue. 

H. R. 15400, by Representative Hayes, of 
California. This bill provides for the leasing 
of unoccupied and unproductive public lands 
of the United States, the leasing of which 
there is no authority under existing laws. 
The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and has not been acted upon. 

H. R. 228 provides for amending the United 
States Homestead Law in its application to 
Alaska. The bill is now before the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the Senate. 

H. R. 15621, by Mr. Hayes, which provides 
for the purchasing of desert land by entry- 
men who cannot make final proof. This act 
is to take effect immediately. This matter 
has been referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Amendment proposed by Mr. Smoot to the 
bill making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses to enable the Secretary of the In- 
terior to investigate the existence of artesian 
water and other underground water supplies 
suitable for irrigation in the arid and semi-arid 
portions of Southern Utah, $25,000. 

S. 5790 provides for the conferring of addi- 
tional authority upon the President of the 
United States in the construction and opera- 
tion of the Alaskan Railroad, and for other 
purposes. This bill has been referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

S. 6024, by Mr. Simmons. This bill author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture to permit the 
prospecting, development, and utilization of 
the mineral resources of certain national for- 
ests. The bill was referred to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

S. 5716, by Mr. Pittman. This bill provides 
for the establishment of Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park in the Territory of Alaska. This 
bill was referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. 

S. 5992, by Mr. Pittman. This bill author- 
izes the cutting of timber for mining purposes 
by corporations organized in one State and 
conducting mining operations in another. This 
bill has been referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 
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S. 5890, by Mr. Smith, of Arizona, to author- 
ize mining for metalliferous minerals on In- 
dian reservations in the State of Arizona. The 
provisions of this act do not apply to the 
Five Civilized Tribes and Osage Nation of 
Indians in Oklahoma. This bill has been 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
S. 5889, by Mr. Smith, of Arizona, granting 
water power sites on non-navigable streams 
to the States in which they are located. This 
bill has been referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

S. J. Res. 129, by Mr. Overman. This is a 
joint resolution extending until October 15, 
1918, the effective date of section ten of the 
act entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and for other purposes,” which was ap- 
proved October 15, 1914. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. James E. Talmage, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, a director of The American Mining Con- 
gress, spent several days in Washington last 
month, and conferred with Secretary Callbreath 
in regard to work of the organization. 


J. R. Finlay addressed the Colorado School of 
Mines graduating class, at Golden, May 26, when 
* he delivered the commencement address. 


J. F. Callbreath, Secretary of the American 
Mining Congress returned to Washington late 
last month after a five weeks’ western trip. His 
itinerary included Pittsburgh, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Joplin, Tulsa, Denver and Breckenridge, 
Colorado. 
Falcon Joslin, of Seattle, Washington, and 
Fairbanks, Alaska, formerly a director of the 
Mining Congress, is again in the East, and is 
spending some little time in Washington, con- 
ferring with the Secretary of the Interior on 
Alaskan matters. 


Hennen Jennings, of Washington, D. C., a 
former director of the American Mining Congress 
will sail from Seattle for Alaska June 20. Mr. 
Jennings is one of a committee of three to agree 
on the basis of the proposed amalgamation of the 
Treadwell mines. 


The Secretary of the Mining Congress, Mr. 
Callbreath, addressed the graduating class of the 
Colorado School of Mines, at Breckenridge, Colo., 
May 4, on their annual outing for inspection of 
mines and mining operations. 


W. R. Ingalls addressed the School of Mining 
and Mettallurgy, Rolla, Mo., at their commence- 
ment exercises, May 26. 


David White, chief geologist of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, made a professional trip to the 
Clearfield district of Pennsylvania recently. 
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G. B. Richardson, of the Geological Survey, 
has resumed work on the Butler, Pa, 
quadrangle. 


E. S. Bastin of the Geological Survey is 
visiting a number of American graphite 
properties. 


W. C. Alden, the geologist in charge of the 
section of glacial geology of the United States 
Geological Survey, is on a professional trip 
to Pennsylvania. 


R. V. A. Mills, of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, has returned from Ohio, where 
he made a short professional visit. 


G. H. Dowell, of the Copper Queen Consoli- 
dated Mining Company of Bisbee, Arizona, 
who has been spending some little time in the 
East, on his return trip stopped at Washington 
and was a caller at the American Mining Con- 
gress office, where he discussed the Arizona 
State Chapter activities and expressed his 
appreciation of the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, 


E. C. Eckel, a well-known authority on cement 
and iron ore, formerly with the Geological Survey, 
is in attendance at the Fort Oglethorpe military 
camp. 


FIGHT ON HOOKWORM 
BEING MADE IN CALIFORNIA 


Progress is being made on the preliminary 
investigation of hookworm among miners in 
California. This work is being conducted 
jointly by the Bureau of Mines and the State. 
It has been found that in certain camps there 
is a high percentage of hookworm cases. As 
high as 40 per cent of the men in some camps 
have been found to be sufferers. 

It has been found that the persons at- 
tacked are almost entirely engaged in under- 
ground work, where dampness allows the 
germ to thrive and where opportunities for 
contact with it are greater than on the 
surface. 

J. H. White, sanitary engineer of the Bu- 
reau, is representing the Bureau of Mines in 
this work. 


Tungsten Higher in America 


The English Government has a fixed price 
for tungsten ores. The English price is, how- 
ever, much below the market price in 
America. 


Brings $1 a Pound 


The last offer known to the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey was $1 a pound for moly bdenite 
carrying 50 per cent molybdenum sulphide, 
with a small premium for higher percentages 
and a corresponding penalty for lower per- 
centages. 
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Latest Mining Patents 


Miner’s Safety Lamp. No. 1,181,042. This 
invention is by Steve Starcevich, of Ronald, 
Wash. ‘ 

This invention relates to improvements in 
miners’ lamps of the safety type and has for 
its primary object to provide an attachment 
for a suitable lamp structure so that a more 
effective lighting thereof is provided and 
access to the parts made easier. Another ob- 
ject of the invention is to provide novel 
reflecting means to be attached to a suitable 
lamp structure and which serves to provide 
an effective illumination of the lamp. Another 
object is to improve generally the lamp struc- 
ture of the character described so as to render 


- it more practical, reliable and efficient in 


operation and inexpensive in manufacture. 


Flotation of Minerals. No. 1,180,816. This 
invention is by Raymond F. Bacon, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., assignor, by Mesne Assignments, 
to Metals Recovery Company of Maine. 

This invention relates to a method for ef- 
fecting the flotation and separation of oxi- 
dized ores from the gangue with which they 
are associated, by first converting the oxi- 
dized ores, in a finely divided condition, into 
sulphides by the action of a soluble sulphide, 
such as hydrogen sulphide, and then subject- 
ng the ore to any of the familiar processes for 
effecting the separation of sulphides from 
gangue. ; 


Process of Treating Ores Bearing Precious 
Metals. No. 1,181,177. This invention is by 
Edward R. Holden, of Los Angeles, Cal. 

This invention relates to an improved proc- 
ess of treating ores electrolytically. 

Mr. Holden treats ores containing gold and 
silver in a solution for dissolving the gold 
and silver. The improvement consists in pro- 
ducing a rotary motion in the solution and at 
the same time subjecting the ore and solution 
to an electrolytic action and to the action 
of a cathode coated with mercury, and after 
a predetermined time, gradually reducing the 
level of the liquid from the top downward, 
while continuing the rotary motion of the 
liquid. 


Art of Agglomerating Ores. No. 1,181,244. 
This invention is by James H. Payne, of Bal- 
timore, Md. 

This invention relates to the agglomeration 
of ores, concentrates, mattes and the like, and 
has special reference to the treatment of such 
materials containing large quantities of sulphur 
in the form of sulphides. The ores, matter or 


concentrates treated may contain sulphides of 
copper, lead, zinc or other metals. This inven- 
tion includes the retention within the product 
of substantially the entire amount of the fixed 
sulphur. 


Process of Roasting Zine-Blende. No. 1,183,- 
172. This invention is by Charles A. H. de 
Saulles, of New York. 

This invention relates to a method of 
treating zinc blende for recovering metallic 
zinc, which comprises roasting the blende, 
adding carbon to the roasting charge at the 
latter end of the roasting operation and regu- 
lating the air admission so as to produce a 
temperature not exceeding 1,000° C., and 
thereby obtaining a reduction and dissociation 
of the sulphates present without violating any 
of the metals, and finally treating the re- 
sultant roast in a suitable furnace to reduce 
the zinc to a metallic state. 


Mine Lamp. No. 1,183,147. This invention 
is by William McKean White and Everton C. 
Brommer, of Indianapolis, Ind., assignors. by 
Mesne Assignments, to Electric Service Sup- 
plies Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The object of this invention is to provide 
a headlight construction, particularly applica- 
ble for mine locomotives, which usually have 
rather rough traveling, wherein the jarring 
of the source of illumination and of the re- 
flector is in a large part avoided. 

A reflector, preferably glass, and a source 
of illumination, preferably an incandescent 
lamp, is mounted in a suitable frame or cas- 
ing which is in turn mounted’ on an outer 
frame or casing by a spring mounting. Pref- 
erably, this spring mounting includes a num- 
ber of radial springs. preferably under ten- 
sion, and one or more leaf springs, which bear 
against the back of the inner casing. 


Dry Ore Separator. No. 1,193,226. This 
invetion is by David M. Owings, of Canton, 
and William R. Kinsey, of Bartlesville, Okla. 

It relates to improvements in ore concen- 
trators and more particularly to that class 
known as dry separators. 

The object is to construct an apparatus of 
this character ‘that the ore containing sand 
will be loosened and retained in loosened con- 
dition rendering it impossible for the heavier 
metal particles to settle at the bottom of 
the separator. Another object is to provide 
an apparatus of this character with an air 
blast passing through and with a plural- 
ity of agitators some of which are rotated in 
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one direction and with the blast and some in 
the opposite direction against the blast to pre- 
vent the escape of any metal particles and 
cause them to settle in channels in the table 
of the separator. 


Fluid-Pressure-Operating Mechanism. No. 
1,183,275. This invention is by Omar C. 
Clark, of Denver, Colo., Assignor to the Den- 
ver Drill Manufacturing Co., of Denver, Colo. 

This invention relates more particularly to 
means for lubricating pneumatic tools and the 
like, and more especially those employed in 
rock drills. In that type of rock drills where- 
in automatic means is provided for effecting 
the rotation of the drill bit, considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in lubricating 
the rotating mechanism. 

One of the objects of this invention is to 
provide simple mechanism of an automatic 
character that depends for operation on the 
pulsation or rise and fall in the fluid pres- 
sure due to the actuation of the motor, and 
furthermore results in the vaporization of the 
lubricant, and its even distribution to all the 
working parts and particularly the rotating 
mechanism. 


Rock Drill. No. 1,183,274. This invention 
is by Omar E. Clark, of Denver, Colo., As- 
signor to the Denver Rock Drill Manufac- 
turing Co., of Denver, Colo. 

It relates to rock drills, in which means 
are provided for delivering a cleansing agent 
to the bore of the drill bit, and thus to the 
bottom of the drill hole for removing the 
cuttings from the latter. 

One of the principal objects is to provide a 
novel and effective mechanism for supplying 
both a liquid and a gaseous cleansing agent, 
either or both of which may be used as 
desired. 


Stable Alkaline Solutions Containing Active 
Oxygen. No. 1,181,410. This invention is by 
Alois Schaidhauf, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany, Asignor to Roessler and Hasslacher 
Chemical Company, of New York, N. Y. 

This invention relates to alkaline solutions 
containing active oxygen and has for its 
object to preserve the efficiency of such 
solutions. 


Other patents issued during the past month 
are as follows: 

No. 1,180,840, process of producing alum- 
inum, George Giuline, Como, Italy. No. 
1,180,844, process of extracting copper from 
its ores, W. E. Greenawalt, Denver, Colo. 
No. 14,121, coal washing jig, C. A. Wendell, 
Joliet, Ill. No. 1,180,435, process of recovering 
metals, C. S. Robison, assignor to the Metal- 
lic Smelting and Refining Co., Chicago, IIl. 
No. 1,180,765, extraction of zinc from its ores 
or products, H. T. Durant, assignor to the 
Metals Extraction Corp., London, Eng. No. 
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1,182,951, process of desulphufizing ores, 
F. Wierum, Upper Montclair, N. J., assignor 
to the Sulphur Syndicate, Limited, London, 
Eng. No. 1,182,893, melting furnace, A. W. 
Carroll, Elizabeth, N. J. No. 1,183,057, appara. 
tus for preventing overwinding at collieries 
and mines, W. H. Ashton, Wigan, Eng. No. 
1,183,086, process of cyaniding, H. R. Layng, 
Seneca, Calif. No. 1,183,102, mining machine 
moving and holding device, E. C. Morgan, 
Morgan Park, Ill. No. 1,183,153, acid reclaim. 
ing apparatus for sulphite mills, G. S. Witham, 
Sr., Hudson Falls, and J. J. McEwen, Fort 
Edward, N. Y. No. 1,183,252, container for 
precious stones, A. J. Sterne, Bronxville, 
N. Y. No. 1,181,192, roasting of sulphur-bear. 
ing ores, H. H. Stout, assignor to the General 
Chemical Co., New York City’ No. 1,181,184, 
roasting furnace for sulphur-bearing ores, H. 
H. Stout, assignor to the General Chemical 
Co., New York City. No. 1,181,666, ore sep. 
arator, E. R. Holden, New York City. No. 1- 
182,890, separation of metallic fluids, L. Brad. 
ford, Boken Hill, New South Wales, Australia. 
No. 1,182,909, amalgam mixer, Gustav Holtz, 
Gouldsboro, Pa. No. 1,182,915, process of re. 
covering elemental sulphur from sulphur gases, 
W. F. Lomoreaux, Isabella, Tenn. No. 1,182. 
953, mine check holder, W. A. Williams, Bar- 
ton, Ohio. No. 1,183,275, fluid pressure operat- 
ing mechanism, O. E. Clark, assignor to the 
Denver Rock Drill Co., Denver, Colo. No, 
1,183,441, mechanism for operating coal augers, 
T. W. Davis, Hanaker, Va. No. 1,183,736, 
process for refining copper, E. C. King, 
Cananea, Mex. 


INCREASED FLUORSPAR PRODUCTION 
BRINGS MUCH HIGHER PRICES 


The total quantity of domestic fluorspar re- 
ported to the Geological Survey as sold in 
1915 was 136,941 short tons, valued at $764- 
475, an increase in quantity of 41,825 short 
tons and in value of $194,434, representing 
nearly 44 per cent of the quantity and about 


' 34 per cent of the value of the product mar- 


keted in 1914. The average price per ton for 
the whole country, all grades of fluorspar, 
gravel, lump, and ground considered, was ap- 
proximately $5.58 in 1915, compared with $5.99 
in 1914, a decrease of nearly 7 per cent. This 
value represents the selling price on board 
cars or barges at railroad or water shipping 
points; and with reference to the product 
from Colorado, New Mexico and New Hamp- 
shire, the price reported for much of the spar 
includes the cost of a long wagon haul—$1.50 
to $3 a ton. In Illinois the principal produc- 
ing mines are near river transportation and 
many of the mines reporting from Kentucky 
are near a railroad, so that the cost of long 
wagon hauls has not entered to an important 
extent into the reported value of the fluorspar 
from those States. 
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PEACEFUL NEGOTIATIONS NET: 
MORE THAN GENERAL STRIKE 


Jashington Star. 
has been effected between 
the anthracite coal operators and miners 
which averts a strike in the hard coal district 
and insures peace in the production of that 
commodity for four years. _ Negotiations over 
the demands of the operatives for recognition 
of the union have been pending for some -_ 
and were wisely continued over the — o 
April, although the old contract expired on 
the first of that month. The successful out- 
come of the dealings in New York illustrates 
the wisdom of an extension provision 1n every 
labor contract to — 4 continued pro- 
i ending adjustments. ; 
Oreder the mt agreement, which is to run 
for four years, instead of three as in the past, 
the union is recognized, but the “check off, 


by which the companies were to be required 
to collect the union dues from the workers, is 
not granted. This “check off demand is per- 
ennially made, but is regarded actually as 
a trading element, for it is not to be expected 
that the operators would agree to finance the 
union organization and enable it to accumu- 
late a strike fund with which to conduct war- 
fare in the future. The most substantial ma- 
terial gain is that the men are granted a wage 
increase which averages 10 per cent, with 
a reduction of working hours to eight. This 
means that the operators will pay more at 
the mine for the production of coal than 
before, in a sum estimated at between $10,- 
000,000 and $12,000,000 annually. , 

Naturally the bulk of this difference will 
fall upon the consumer. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the additional cost of production 
will be borne by the mining companies. The 
additional wages, both in terms of daily 
scale and hours, will add to the tonnage cost 
at the mine, and it is now estimated that 
the retail price will be advanced about 40 
cents a ton. This, however, is better in the 
immediate situation than a complete stop- 
page of coal production for a protracted 
period, as in the great strike of 1902, when the 
country was tied up for more than six months 
without hard coal and a condition of ex- 
treme severity was the result. It is encourag- 
ing to find that adjustments can be effected 
without strikes in the hard coal district. The 
brief strike of three years ago yielded less of 
advantage to the miners than the present 
peaceful negotiations. 


BUREAU OF MINES RULES ON 
QUESTION CONCERNING PATENTS 


Considerable question has come up in Gov- 
ernment departments as to the rights of em- 
ployes to patent inventions in their own 
names when they are developed, at least in 
part, on Government time and with Govern- 
ment facilities. 


The Bureau of Mines has been called «upon; 
within the last few weeks, to make a decision 
with regard to this question and has ruled as 
follows: 

“The Bureau of Mines takes the position 
that the domestic rights in patents resulting 
from office work while in the employ of the 
United States to be the property of the 
United States. 

“Some patents have been taken out in the 
name of the public, but the bureau believes 
that patents involving complex problems, 
where improvements may have great value, 
should be assigned to some Government offi- 
cial for the public, who can issue licenses 
regarding patentable improvements to be sim- 
ilarly assigned.” 


GEORGIA LEADS ALL STATES 
IN PRODUCTION OF ASBESTOS 


Georgia produces far more asbestos than 
any other State. The asbestos is of the 
amphibole variety and of the mass-fiber type, 
in which 90 per cent of the rock quarried ap- 
pears in the finished product; it can therefore 
be produced at much lower cost than other 
asbestos. It is all ground and fiberized to 
practically one grade, suitable for the manu- 
facture of cements, plasters, shingles, and as- 
bestos lumber. There are two companies 
operating, the Sall Mountain Co., of Chicago, 
with mine near Cleveland and mill at Gaines- 
ville, Ga., and the Asbestos Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., of Atlanta, Ga., with its mine 
and mill at Hollywood. 


DEPRESSION IN SLATE INDUSTRY 
CONTINUED THROUGH 1915 


The depression which began to affect the 
slate industry in October, 1914, continued 
throughout the greater part of 1915, and the 
total value of slate sold in the latter year 
decreased 13 per cent, says the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. For the first time since 1901 the 
total value of slate sold fell below $5,000,000. 
Roofing slate decreased 5 per cent in quan- 
tity and 10 per cent in value. For the first 
time since 1898 the number of squares sold 
was less than 1,000,000, and for the first time 
since 1900 their value fell below $4,000,000. 
Mill stock decreased nearly 15 per cent in 
quantity and 17 per cent in value, the lowest 
value since 1908. Blackboard material and 
school slates (“other uses”) decreased nearly 
31 per cent. 


Map Plattsburg Area. 


In cooperation with the War Department the 
United States Geological Survey has issued a 
special edition of seven maps covering areas in 
the vicinity of Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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TAKES EXCEPTION TO ARTICLE 
WRITTEN BY KENTUCKY MAN 


Frank J. Hayes, vice-president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, has sent 
the following letter to the American Mining 
Congress: 

“Relative to an article of S. A. Driver, of 
Kitts, Ky., in THe Mrininc Concress JourNat, 
I beg to advise that Mr. Driver seems to have 
no knowledge of the efforts put forth by our 
organization to promote safety in the mines 
of this country. The United Mine Workers 
of America has always been a strong and 
consistent supporter of the ‘Safety First’ pro- 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


gram. We have upheld the discipline of 
our members on numerous occasions for vio- 
lations of safety rules. Statistics show that 
the loss of life is about three times greater 
in the non-union mines than it is in the union 
mines. This ought to be proof positive that 
the United Mine Workers of America is one 
of the greatest agencies in the country today 
for the promotion of safety in mines. 

“It is true a number of accidents in mines 
are caused by carelessness—carelessness of 
both miner and operator. Neither side can 
be held solely responsible for mine accidents, 

“I agree with Mr. Driver that a vigorous 
campaign of education should be waged, hav- 
ing for its purpose the education of every 
miner along the lines suggested.” 


Facts as to Scheelite 


Scheelite (calcium tungstate) crystallizes 
in the tetragonal system, has a_ hardness 
about that of calcite (4.5 to 5.), and a specific 
gravity of about 6. It has a vitreous luster. 
The occurrence of scheelite is almost the 
same as that of hiibnerite, wolframite and fer. 
berite, but it is found in contact deposits in 
which the others are apparently unknown. 


No Jackets—No Armour 
COMMANDER 


Drill 


x 
Fabric Le ™ is a hose that does not require extra windings or wrappings. It is 
3 plies LEAN more durable and economical than the average armoured hose. 


A great many large users such as the following have had this experience: 
Liberty Bell Gold Mining Co. 


idat 
Vulture Mines Co, zark Sine 


The Ozark Smelting & MiningCo, 


urro Mountain Copper 
Ui P44 ea When chunksof ore fall on “Commander® “Commander” springs back into positionas 


the hose is not crushed, replacements are soon as rele 
5 not necessary and the gang is not delayed thetime. It speeds up the work, giving 
ma forcing hose walls back into position. you greater “tonnage” at less cost per ton, 


SS You cannot do better than specify ‘‘Commander’’ for hard service 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


< ‘ Makers of the celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires—‘‘Best in the Long Ran’’ 
Branches and Distributors in All Districts 


- The hose is all in useall 
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If it happens 


in Washington— 


If it is of interest to 
the Mining Industry — 


IN THE 


MINING 


CONGRESS 


JOURNAL 


Have you noticed that The 
MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL alone gives 
a detailed account of the 
many important meetings of 
mining men in Washington? 


The Mining Congress 
Journal covers: 


Congress 


. The Bureau of Mines 


The Patent Office 

The Land Office 

The Geological Survey 

The Supreme Court 

The Interstate Commerce 
Commission 

The Department of Labor 

and other bureaus and courts 


They all develop news of import- 
ant interest to mine operators 
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The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 
and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, IIl. 
General Offices, East Alton, IIl. 


New York Chicago 
Salt Lake City Pittsburgh, Pa. Denver 

Pittsburg, Kans. Hazelton, Pa. St. Louis : 
Joplin, Mo. i 


Specify and Use 


HERCULES 
EXPLOSIVES 


The different grades and strengths 
can be relied on for uniform results 


HERCULES DYNAMITE 


Nitroglycerin Gelatin 
Ammonia E. L. F. 
HERCULES PERMISSIBLES 
Red H Xpdite 
BLASTING POWDER 
“A” Blasting “B” Blasting 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Every appliance used for blasting 
purposes 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Offices at 
San Francisco 


Wilmington, Del. 


Subsidiary, Hercules Powder Sales Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Irvington Smelting 
and Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON ::; :: :: NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles 


Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


EARLY every mem- 
ber of The American 
Mining Congress utilizes 
the services of Mining 
Engineers frequently 


MAKE YOURS A 
“Safety-First” Mine 


BY USING 


Blasting Machines 


IRING loaded bore holes with 
F electrical currents decreases the 

liability of accidents, increases 
the efficiency of explosives and re- 
duces the cost of blasting operations. 
Simplicity of design, compactness and 
dependability in operation make Du 
Pont Blasting Machines practical and 
popular with blasting crews. 


Safeguard life and property by re- 
quiring the use of blasting machines 
for detonation of explosives. 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
POWDER MAKERS SINCE 1802 
Wilmington, Delaware ~ 
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Philadelphia New York Boston Pittsburgh Buffalo Altoona Mauch Chunk 


WHITNEY & KEMMERER 


SHIPPERS OF THE FOLLOWING COALS: 


Pardee Bros. & Co.’s Alden, Wyoming, i a 
LATTIMER Oak Hill, WILKES-BARRE 

Harwood Coal Co.’s Mt. Jessup, Also 
HARWOOD Corbin, & 
SANDY RUN Wilkes-Barre, & 
Buck Mountain Vein Moosic Mountain VARIOUS COALS 


Shippers of Following Bituminous: 


RICH HILL (Cambria Co.) 
GEORGES CREEK 


GRASSY RUN (Big Vein) 
LILLY VALLEY (Smithing) 


FEDERAL (Smokeless) 
BULAH 


ALSO GAS COAL AND COKE 
Shipments to All Points via Either Tidewater or All-Rail 


STEPHEN GIRARD BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 


Baltimore 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 
601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Temple Collsertes— Agents for 
ANTHRACITE Pardee Bros. & Co. 
Lookout, L. V. or D., Lattimer-Lehigh 


L. & W.; Lackawanna, 
D., L. & W. or Erie. 


Schuylkill Collieries — 


BITUMINOUS 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, ‘“B” Vein; Son- 


New Castle, P. R. R. * QO A ¥ S man Slope, ‘“E”’ Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—14-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


Bituminous—Sonman 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Boston Chicago Buffalo 
Cable Address: “‘THORNEALE” 


Mauch Chunk 
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Alternating 


Current 
Mining Machines 


For Small Mines Geedman A. C. Becast Machine 


Placing the advantages of machine mining within the reach of 
small and moderate-sized operations, for which the expense of 
complete power plants is prohibitive or impracticable. Enabling 
the use of purchased power, transmitted economically at high 
tension and stepped down for mine use by a simple transformer 
installation at the shaft or pit mouth. 


Write for Bulletin 131-M 


GOODMAN 
Manufacturing Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pittsburgh New York Cincinnati 
Charleston, W. Va Birmingham | 


(44) Goodman A. C. Shortwall Machine St. Louis Denver Seattle 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
ol _ Wheel Truck 


gh HE economies that this Truck will effect 
are real and tangible. The wheels will 

not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect; they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
Son- = months to a year with one lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
= each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 

discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 


investigate this Truck. 
Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 
: Mine Cars and Trucks — Gravity Screening Equipments — Larry Wagons 
Chunk Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street :: Office and Works PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Coal, Ore and Rock Handling Problems 


Can Be Solved to Your Satisfaction by Installing 


Jeffrey Elevators and Conveyers 


Our work in the mining field has been so successful and so extensive that units 
made of our Standard Equipments will in practically all cases meet your Special 
Problems—which means that you obtain the benefits and economy of 
Standardization. 


We are ready to furnish you convincing performance records on our complete 
line of 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery; Screens; Crushers; Pulverizers; 
Ventilation Fans; Drills; Electric and Storage Battery Locomotives; 
Loading and Unloading Machinery; Chains; Buckets; Power Trans- 
mission Machinery, etc. 


Ask Department 58 for Latest Bulletins and Catalogs. 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Birmingham Montreal 
Boston Pittsburgh Charleston, W. Va. Milwaukee 


Denver Office: 1129 First National Bank Building 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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